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MUSIC FOR THE AENEID 
By A. E. F. DICKINSON 


N modern times the rendering of treasured legend through the sung, 

as well as the spoken, word moved from biblical to classical sources 
during the fifteenth century. In 1472 a lyric drama on the Orpheus fable 
was so produced at Mantua, to a text by the poet Poliziano. The music 
is lost; it must have been in the madrigal style. But, rather more than a 
hundred years later, scholars and musicians gathered at the house of the 
Count of Vernio in Florence in an attempt to recover the supposed 
methods of Athenian tragedy (the musical details of which remain too 
imprecise to be cogent) in a new kind of declamatory stage-song. The 
subsequent, comprehensive, and altogether creative achievement of 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo, produced at Mantua in 1608, established the first 
point in a fresh trickle of operas on classical subjects, which in the 
eighteenth century became a downpour. Operas that still hold a place 
on the public stage are mainly of Greek provenance. They range from 
Iphigénie en Tauride, the culmination of Gluck’s late abandonment of 
light opera for ‘nature’ and classical librettos, and Mozart’s exceptional, 
not at all comic, Jdomeneo, to Strauss’s equally exceptional Elektra, with 
Tippett’s opera on the death of Priam on the way. (Mozart’s La Cle- 
menza di Tito (1791) appears to have been a reluctant struggle with a 
fresh version of Metastasio’s text of 1734, which will become pertinent 
later. Mozart was preoccupied with Die Zauberfléte.) 

Yet the mature art of Monteverdi’s L’Incoronazione di Poppaea 
(1642), to a text by the dramatist Busenello, was supported and perhaps 
influenced by other settings of Busenello, the Didone (1641) and Giulio 
Cesare (1646. of Cavalli. This Venetian composer had a decidedly 
melodic vei. .ad an equal concern for total dramatic effect, to judge 
from his use of melodic strophes to portray the inexorable Medea and 
other characters in Giasone (1649; Act 1, ed. R. Eitner, published 1883). 
These two pioneers, respectively imaginative and brilliant, may be said 
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to have started, however accidentally, the cult of a more indigenous soil. 
Certainly Roman history has attracted many librettists and composers 
since, with a full spate in the eighteenth century. 

If the survey is limited to operas based on the Aeneid, only two are at 
all familiar today: Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas and Berlioz’s Les Troyens. 
If the first is dramatically elementary, and apt for the school or college 
setting in which it usually finds a place, as originally designed, the 
second is in a class by itself, worth the attendance of Top People and 
the study of every operatic observer. Yet widening inquiry discloses the 
earlier existence of an increasing number of Didone pieces, and a variety 
of Enea operas. The multitude of these must excite the surface curiosity 
of classicists and musicians, and they challenge an attempt to sift the 
accessible and regionally knowable music from what remains virtually 
titular, and to attach to their proper context the many separate numbers 
that are left from the eighteenth century, as the sole survivors of whole 
works. Finally, Berlioz’s approach to Virgil may merit discussion, as his 
extension of the Aeneid certainly does, and his total divergence from 
Wagner in method calls for some comment in qualification of the now 
commonly Bayreuth-minded opera-goer’s approach to extended, epic 
music-drama. 

I must admit that to attempt to clear the whole ground before Berlioz 
was not my original intention. I visualized a brief handful of Didone 
arias, published in the eighteenth century as the Favourite Songs of one 
diva or another, with a few handwritten arias (in the British Museum); 
all now referred to their context in the usefully recurrent libretto of 
Metastasio. The leading operatic composer of this period, apart from 
Mozart, being ‘Signor Pasticcio’, the chances of a personable work, rest- 
ing on some shelf behind an extant aria, were small. It remained to 
compare Piccinni’s Didon, published in score. 

Gradually I discovered the true potential extent of the field. Sonneck’s 
catalogue of librettos before 1800 in the Library of Congress, with 
Riemann’s opera handbook, uncovers what must be regarded as a grow- 
ing secondary sequence of works, most of which are not traceable in 
England. These can be found in Appendix A (1). Operas set to Meta- 
stasio’s text, listed subsequently in the same Appendix, are in most cases 
equally elusive works. Of the surviving scores of separate arias, the 
obvious position of certain numbers in an extremely liquescent text, 
variable as folk-song from one version to another, discloses that a prima 
donna’s Favourite Songs might include those of Selene (or Anna), of 
Aeneas, and of Araspe (Iarbas’ confidant), as well as of Dido. (Farinelli’s 
favourites did not, as far as I have been able to see, include any songs of 
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Aeneas or Araspe.) A few of these separate numbers must have been 
‘pasted in’ from other operas, as Wotquenne’s exhaustive catalogue of 
librettos by Zeno, Metastasio, and Goldoni usefully shows; at what 
point in Didone is open to conjecture, since they could be almost any- 
one’s songs. Other airs must be provisionally classified as stray, and 
presumably transferred from an unknown source. The settings, how- 
ever, of over a dozen arias are unequivocal, and they illustrate the kind 
of quality which grand opera was adding to the Aeneid. This will be 
enough for most musicians. There remain some French settings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The total impact of these tangible and intangible numbers is that in 
the Dido—Iarbas—Aeneas tale, as delivered by Virgil and Ovid, and 
conflated by Metastasio and others, composers found just enough of 
basic human nature for it to be worth singing about; and that it was 
necessary to exhaust this personal conflict in certain well-trodden 
directions in order to demonstrate how imperative was Berlioz’s fresh 
start. In it he eliminated Iarbas’ personal appearance, confined Aeneas’ 
faltering and Dido’s indignation to the last stage, and balanced these by 
a dreamy, infatuated stage (Act IV), as well as by a strong supra-personal 
element of national dedication, faint but pursuing. The unconscious 
research, coupled with his own clear methods of approach to a literary 
source, illuminates his transforming touch. So far the often tedious 
comparisons of versions, of text or music where traceable, have seemed 
worth while in the end. 

It will be convenient to divide our survey into four unequal parts: 
(1) preliminary and historically spasmodic settings of Dido or Aeneas 
librettos; (2) the settings of the Metastasio, or Metastasio-based, texts, 
from 1724 onwards; (3) Piccinni’s Didon; and (4) Les Troyens. Docu- 
mentary details may be found in the appendixes. Our concern here is 
with the perceptible impact of the Aeneid on composers, aided or dis- 
tracted by their librettists and the operatic associations of their time, 
at varying degrees of awareness of the underlying epic. There is no 
space for a general note on each composer’s standing and methods, 
apart from Piccinni and Berlioz. 

1. Of the early Dido settings, scores of four can be consulted in Lon- 
don. Purcell’s short and only proper opera will always be remembered 
and performed by grateful stage-amateurs for its pulsating tunes, its 
irrepressible ground-basses in song and dance, and its haunting brief 
choruses of witches, sailors, and respectables. Dramatically, Dido and 
Aeneas adds chiefly, in a context of vibrant choralism and vivid but 
limited speech-song, the measured phrases and acute harmony of Dido’s 
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to have started, however accidentally, the cult of a more indigenous soil. 
Certainly Roman history has attracted many librettists and composers 
since, with a full spate in the eighteeath century. 

If the survey is limited to operas based on the Aeneid, only two are at 
all familiar today: Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas and Berlioz’s Les Troyens. 
If the first is dramatically elementary, and apt for the school or college 
setting in which it usually finds a place, as originally designed, the 
second is in a class by itself, worth the attendance of Top People and 
the study of every operatic observer. Yet widening inquiry discloses the 
earlier existence of an increasing number of Didone pieces, and a variety 
of Enea operas. The multitude of these must excite the surface curiosity 
of classicists and musicians, and they challenge an attempt to sift the 
accessible and regionally knowable music from what remains virtually 
titular, and to attach to their proper context the many separate numbers 
that are left from the eighteenth century, as the sole survivors of whole 
works. Finally, Berlioz’s approach to Virgil may merit discussion, as his 
extension of the Aeneid certainly does, and his total divergence from 
Wagner in method calls for some comment in qualification of the now 
commonly Bayreuth-minded opera-goer’s approach to extended, epic 
music-drama. 

I must admit that to attempt to clear the whole ground before Berlioz 
was not my original intention. I visualized a brief handful of Didone 
arias, published in the eighteenth century as the Favourite Songs of one 
diva or another, with a few handwritten arias (in the British Museum); 
all now referred to their context in the usefully recurrent libretto of 
Metastasio. The leading operatic composer of this period, apart from 
Mozart, being ‘Signor Pasticcio’, the chances of a personable work, rest- 
ing on some shelf behind an extant aria, were small. It remained to 
compare Piccinni’s Didon, published in score. 

Gradually I discovered the true potential extent of the field. Sonneck’s 
catalogue of librettos before 1800 in the Library of Congress, with 
Riemann’s opera handbook, uncovers what must be regarded as a grow- 
ing secondary sequence of works, most of which are not traceable in 
England. These can be found in Appendix A (1). Operas set to Meta- 
stasio’s text, listed subsequently in the same Appendix, are in most cases 
equally elusive works. Of the surviving scores of separate arias, the 
obvious position of certain numbers in an extremely liquescent text, 
variable as folk-song from one version to another, discloses that a prima 
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Aeneas or Araspe.) A few of these separate numbers must have been 
‘pasted in’ from other operas, as Wotquenne’s exhaustive catalogue of 
librettos by Zeno, Metastasio, and Goldoni usefully shows; at what 
point in Didone is open to conjecture, since they could be almost any- 
one’s songs. Other airs must be provisionally classified as stray, and 
presumably transferred from an unknown source. The settings, how- 
ever, of over a dozen arias are unequivocal, and they illustrate the kind 
of quality which grand opera was adding to the Aeneid. This will be 
enough for most musicians. There remain some French settings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The total impact of these tangible and intangible numbers is that in 
the Dido—Iarbas—Aeneas tale, as delivered by Virgil and Ovid, and 
conflated by Metastasio and others, composers found just enough of 
basic human nature for it to be worth singing about; and that it was 
necessary to exhaust this personal conflict in certain well-trodden 
directions in order to demonstrate how imperative was Berlioz’s fresh 
start. In it he eliminated Iarbas’ personal appearance, confined Aeneas’ 
faltering and Dido’s indignation to the last stage, and balanced these by 
a dreamy, infatuated stage (Act IV), as well as by a strong supra-personal 
element of national dedication, faint but pursuing. The unconscious 
research, coupled with his own clear methods of approach to a literary 
source, illuminates his transforming touch. So far the often tedious 
comfy arisons of versions, of text or music where traceable, have seemed 
wort: while in the end. 

It will be convenient to divide our survey into four unequal parts: 
(1) preliminary and historically spasmodic settings of Dido or Aeneas 
librettos; (2) the settings of the Metastasio, or Metastasio-based, texts, 
from 1724 onwards; (3) Piccinni’s Didon; and (4) Les Troyens. Docu- 
mentary details may be found in the appendixes. Our concern here is 
with the perceptible impact of the Aeneid on composers, aided or dis- 
tracted by their librettists and the operatic associations of their time, 
at varying degrees of awareness of the underlying epic. There is no 
space for a general note on each composer’s standing and methods, 
apart from Piccinni and Berlioz. 

1. Of the early Dido settings, scores of four can be consulted in Lon- 
don. Purcell’s short and only proper opera will always be remembered 
and performed by grateful stage-amateurs for its pulsating tunes, its 
irrepressible ground-basses in song and dance, and its haunting brief 
choruses of witches, sailors, and respectables. Dramatically, Dido and 
Aeneas adds chiefly, in a context of vibrant choralism and vivid but 
limited speech-song, the measured phrases and acute harmony of Dido’s - 
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obituary lament for herself. Pepusch’s masque survives in one song, 
‘Hear me, mourning princess’, in a forthright Purcellian style. The 
music of Arne’s early masque is lost, but surviving details of the produc- 
tion! betray a juvenile and jumbled setting. If we want grand, dedicated, 
empire-building music, anglice, we know that we shall find it breaking 
forth at the end of another early masque, Alfred, to Thomson’s words. 
But Arne later achieved a bold opera seria in Artaxerxes (Metastasio), 
with recitative in place of spoken dialogue, and thus prepared for the 
later stage of Italian grand opera in London, in which Didone settings 
figured. 

Desmarets’s ‘Tragédie’, Didon, his first opera, is a full five-act affair, 
marked by lilting vocal ensembles, instrumental interludes in plenty, 
and a steady concern, by referring everything to the general, to upset no 
one by the narrative. The late appearance of Sichaeus’ reproachful 
spirit is noticeable. De Blamont’s setting is a short cantata for soprano 
solo, alternating reflective recitative with plain, melodious airs, ending 
with ‘L’amour a trop d’empire’ to a light but precise exit-rhythm. De 
Lagarde’s slight bass cantata of two airs is much in the same vein, 
though considerably later. 

Of the extant operas dealing with Aeneas and Lavinia, the fate of 
Troy, and the like, Colasse’s early ‘tragedy’ (text by de Fontenelle) runs 
to five acts in what to English ears sounds like the Purcell style, but 
must properly be referred to this court composer’s master and promoter, 
Lully. Dauvergne’s setting of the same text is on the same scale. 
Finger’s work survives in a negligible dance-suite. Fago introduces 
Coroebus (soprano), Apollo (alto), and a jealous Clitia. The titles of the 
Troia operas point to Cassandra as a likely figure in a burning Troy, 
and may thus pre-figure Berlioz’s opening Acts (see Appendix C). 

2. In 1721 a young Neapolitan poet, Pietro Trapassi, who called 
himself Metastasio (for Trapassamento), produced the text for a sere- 
nata, Gli’ orti esperidi, which gained him the favours of the singer of the 
Venus part, a soprano known as ‘La Romanina’, rich, married, and 
masterful. She arranged on his behalf a course under maestro Porpora 
at the conservatoire, where he also began a lifelong friendship with the 
famous singer Farinelli. Metastasio wrote his first operatic libretto, 
Didone abbandonata, for ‘La Romanina’. It established both book- 
writer and book: the latter attracted a steady succession of composers, 
radiating from Naples, up to the time of Paisiello’s setting (1794). 
Handwritten scores of these operas, each probably unique, are scattered 
over Europe. Three are in the British Museum, one is at Cambridge. 

1 J. Genest, History of the English Stage (Bath, 1832), iii. 419. 
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But published scores, from the second half of the century, of the 
‘Favourite Songs’, from the opera, of one diva or another, survive. 
These, put together, give some idea of the range of the century’s Didone 
on the stage, regarded as an assembly of arias at reasonably constant 
points in a fluctuating text. Some arias are settings of texts from other 
opera-books; one, from the Clemenza di Tito set later by Gluck and 
Mozart. Other arias, not referable to any known text, must also have 
been ‘pasted in’ for a particular production of Didone, and their rele- 
vance must be guessed. 

It was a period in which the symposium method was commonly 
applied to the composition of a work, and thus (as in many a modern 
critical symposium) the fragmentation of total impressions does no great 
harm. The context, then, of the recurrent arias was something as follows. 
The genera! development includes Dido’s rejection of Iarbas in favour 
of Aeneas, on whom Selene also casts longing glances; with Aeneas ever 
dithering between love-promises and duty. I take the scene-numbering 
from the text of 1748, published (15.) for Hasse’s setting. I have taken 
leave to rewrite some of the more stilted and artificial dialogue, not 
sharing the gratification of a music-critic of 1819 over Metastasio’s 
‘exquisite simplicity’. 


Scene Singer First words Context 
Act I 


Scene i Enea ‘Dovrei ma no, l’amore Aeneas reveals to Dido his 
oh Dio’ distraction between love 
and patriotic duty. 
Scene ii Selene ‘Dird che fida sei’ Dido has told S. to assure 
(Anna) Aeneas of her love. S.: 
‘The things I have to 
do!’ 
Didone ‘Son Regina e sono Enter, with lions, Iarbas, 
amante’ disguised as his own mes- 
senger. Dido spurns him: 
‘I have Aeneas. Come the 
three corners of the world 
. ... And I don’t care for 
Tarbas.’ 
‘Quando saprai chi Aeneas (unidentified) puts 
sono’ a blustering Iarbas (dis- 
guised) in his place: ‘Let 
me tell you something, my 
friend... .’ 
Scene xiv Didone ‘Infelice e sventurato’ (Omitted in 1748 text). 
(in 1733 
text, Venice) 
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Scene 
Scene xvi 


Scene xvii 


Act II 


Scene iii 


Scene iv 


Scene vi 


Scene x 
Scene xi 


Scene xv 


Act III 
Scene vii 


Scene viii 


Scene xvi 


Singer 
Didone 


Enea 


Selene 


Araspe 
Didone 


Enea 
Selene 


Didone 


Enea 


Selene 


Didone 


Didone 
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First words Context 


‘Non ha ragione ingrato, Aeneas reveals that he must 
un core abbandonato’ leave. D.: ‘Betrayer, in- 
grate!’ A.: ‘Unfair con- 
demnation!’ D.: ‘Unfair 
indeed, you deceiver!’ 
‘Se resto sul lido’ Aeneas’ dilemma: ‘Let the 
divine plan go to perdi- 
tion!—What have I said? 
Father, forgive! And 
shall the Moor lead away 
il mio tesoro? Guidance, 
heaven! Linger, and re- 
proaches are in_ store. 
Meanwhile I go not, I 


stay not.’ 

‘Ardi per me’ (To Araspe): ‘Don’t com- 
plain if your suit is in 
vain.’ 


“‘Volgi a me affetti’ 
‘Ah non lasciarmi, no, D. has the sentence of death 
bell’ idol mio’ on Iarbas in her hand. 
Aeneas waits in suspense, 
urging her not tosign. She 
signs. Aeneas protests: 
‘Is that all you care about 
in our last hour together ?” 
D. breaks down. 
‘Arde nel sen quel fuoco’ To Selene: ‘You’re wasting 
your time.’ 
‘Veggio la sponda so- ‘Yet listen tomy assurances.’ 
spiro il lido’ 
‘Va lusingando amore’ ‘In storms I find calm in my 
love for Aeneas.’ 


‘A trionfar’ To Selene: ‘Oh, go away! I 
am a dedicated man.’ 
‘Nel duol che prova To Aeneas: ‘Allright; you’re 
l’alma smarrita’ loyal. But not to let me 
tell you about myself is 
just barbarous, not con- 
stant. Resigned to grief, 
I claim at least pity.’ 
“Va crescendo, il mio ‘I can face anything now.’ 
tormento’ 
‘Vado ma dove’ Dido at a complete loss. 
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An interim list of the published settings of these, and of a few hand- 
written scores, will be found in Appendix B, together with airs known to 
have been taken from other operas, and Didone airs whose origin and 
precise destination are uncertain. From this it will be seen which songs 
were once most in demand, in one setting or another. The settings of 
most of the arias detailed above settle down to a certain predictable tone 
in the second half of the century. Here the sentiment opens firmly, as 
they say on the Stock Exchange, and frequently hardens at the final 
stage. Declamatory or cantabile phrases are motivated by suggestive 
orchestral refrains, exploring the textural and dynamic range of the 
basic orchestra of strings, oboes, and horns. A clear pattern is shaped 
by recurring second or opening phrases, or sometimes both. Earlier, 
vocal assertion is paramount, and the mood equivocal; and a mechanical 
da capo, relying on impromptu, singer-made variants for a fresh delivery, 
is accepted. In this context of progressive definition, Dido’s airs show a 
fairly set range, imperiously insouciant in ‘Son Regina’, stormy in ‘Non 
ha ragione’ (and the borrowed ‘Come potesti’), sadly resigned in ‘Ah 
non lasciarmi’, and calmly faltering in ‘Vado ma dove’ (as Gluck’s 
Orpheus keeps his balance in ‘Che fard’), Aeneas veers from the cheer- 
ful mental confusion of ‘Dovrei ma no’ and ‘Se resto’ to the social, 
almost Western-Brothers confidence of ‘Quando saprai’ and ‘A trionfar’. 
Selene’s ‘Nel duol’ is effectively triste. Piccinni’s borrowed ‘Se il ciel 
mi divide’ is a passionate and extended declaration of devotion, as 
‘Ombra cara’ is a serene one, presumably Dido’s for Sychaeus. For 
Iarbas one must refer to manuscripts; apparently even tenors did not 
compete here for encores with the sopranos of either sex. Certainly 
‘Leon ch’errando vada’, coloratura in Porpora, jaunty in Vinci, could 
not incline any singer to recall the king’s assurance to Selene that her 
weakness is her strength, in the terms of ‘The lion disdains anger with 
a lamb’. For observations on Iarbas’ ‘Son quel fiume’ (I. xii) and other 
arias, the reader may be referred to the account of Jommelli’s revised 
setting (Stuttgart, 1763) in a mannered novel by H. Heinse, Hildegard 
von Hohenthal (ii. 68 in the 1804 edition). In Paer’s Didone the chorus 
add gnomic solemnity to the close of each act. 

All these are competent, rhetorical, and self-contained declarations of 
the set moods in the dream world that takes as its main terms of refer- 
ence the serial exhibition of individual singers for any in the ‘audience’ 
who could spare the time from social pursuits to listen to the music. 
Transitions from composer to composer are easily made, and paste-’ 
work readily conceivable. The portraits of a harassed woman, calm and 
desperate by turns, and of an inflated lover-imperialist, are the main 
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thing. Yet the character of the most remembered queen of classical 
poetry supplies a firm base for musical construction, just as later Faust, 
Romeo, and Herod became one in the hands of the more imaginative 
Berlioz. Minor confirmation of this appeared in Clementi’s entitling 
his last sonata, in G minor (1821), Didone abbandonata. The historical 
key reverberated in Wiillner’s concert-aria of 1876 with the same title 
(Italian and German text), a Weberian scena of mounting fury against 
the tiranno inumano, materially reminiscent of Beethoven’s Sonata 
Pathétique, and an interesting contrast to Schubert’s insouciant setting 
of ‘Ah non lasciarmi’ (Collected Works, xx. 10). 

3. Piccinni has made a peripheral appearance in the Italian genre 
which dominated most operatic music. He rose to fame as the exponent 
of a simple, bourgeois lyricism, typified by his setting of Goldoni’s 
transcription of Richardson’s Pamela, La buona figliola, the revival of 
which was a major event in the 1957 season at Milan. Invited to Paris, 
Piccinni was adopted by powerful pressure groups as a Neapolitan rival 
to Gluck, newly come from Vienna. His Iphigénie en Tauride was 
intended to prejudice Gluck’s by anticipation. It was delayed in com- 
pletion by the composer’s proper insistence on the revision of the bad 
libretto that he had received, and, by a breach of contract, it was pro- 
duced after Gluck’s. (The prima donna’s condition at the second 
performance earned it the soubriquet of [phigénie en Champagne.) But 
to the burning question, ‘Gluckist or Piccinnist ?’, Piccinni himself could 
have sincerely replied, ‘Both’. His next opera, Didon, a ‘Tragédie 
lyrique’, to a book by Marmontel, who had supervised the composer’s 
French, turned the new Gluck tradition to his own more piquant pur- 
pose. Operatic routine had at last given way to a more vivid interplay 
of declamation and sustained speech-song, buttressed by crowd-utter- 
ance and orchestral movement. There is a true sense of rejoinder and 
of conflict, both between personalities and within a single personality. 

Significant minor precedents here are the appearance of the spirit of 
Anchises, urging heaven’s will in plain repetition, of the priests of Pluto 
to add ritual inevitability to Dido’s suicide, of the final burst of national 
rage, and of Aeneas’ reference to the augury of ‘Italy!’ (11. i). Iarbas, 
as the jealous, explosive, self-righteous suitor, is a great advance as far 
as he goes. Dido, troubled by visions of an angry Sychaeus, echoes ‘Son 
regina’ with her ‘Ni l’amante ni la Reine’, but Iarbas confronts Aeneas 
on equal terms, in French heroic style, in the duet, “Trop fier de sa 
faiblesse’, with his outspoken prayer to Jupiter as a forcible finish to 
Act I. Act II allows time not only to isolate Iarbas as unwelcome and 
then as the aggressor, but to develop Dido’s passion for Aeneas, which 
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in the Metastasio operas is taken for granted as a change of heart. 
Act III, with more economy, marks Aeneas’ lapse from hero to betrayer, 
Dido’s collapse of spirit, and the national fury at her death, which 
Berlioz was later to exploit as a typical thorn in the side of the imperialist 
who is finally urged forward. 

Yet the tension is still limited. The development of Iarbas postpones 
Aeneas’ talk of departure till Act III, Scene iii, and allows for no real 
happy exchange between Dido and Aeneas. Harassed but imperious, 
Dido hardly arouses sympathy. Nor does Aeneas, sliding off to Italy, 
on inner-daemon instructions, without faltering: Siegfried without a 
Hagen to match him. In general, Neapolitan cheerfulness breaks in too 
easily : in Aeneas’ sportive wrangle with Iarbas; in the latter’s invocation 
of Jupiter, which recalls Doctor Bartolo or Osmin to modern ears (espe- 
cially in the final jaunty, trochaic measures of the repeated ‘[le tonnerre] 
qui repdése dans tes mains’), and not a bewildered, dedicated chieftain; 
and in the people’s glib reaction to Dido’s self-stabbing. The literal 
anticipation, in the rally against Iarbas (‘Enfant des Dieux commandez 
nous’), of the plain melodic descents of ‘With aspect stern and gloomy 
stride’ (The Mikado, Act 1) brings home the loose control of texture. 
Piccinni is too ready to set the text and leave it, musically, at that. 

The slender scope of these twenty-five scenes may be accepted as an 
index of what opera, that admittedly exotic and irrational entertainment, 
might be expected to add to the tale of Aeneas in the most vehemently 
dramatic tradition yet known. Had opera any right to try? Scarcely 
less right than Virgil, when he gathered Trojan and Carthaginian saga 
into one imperialist epic, by means of doctored legends, pasted together, 
absorbing Homer and other sources in an audacious experiment with 
time, and bringing Aeneas from burning Troy to Africa to find Carthage 
just being built, three centuries later. One notes also the uncompromis- 
ingly delayed recital of earlier events by Leader-narrative at Carthage, 
including the third as well as the second book. There is thus no inherent 
objection to the fresh distillation of all this tendentious and dramatically 
controversial matter through another medium, dramma per musica with 
an emancipated orchestra, if the intention is to create coherent scenes 
or movements in music’s own terms, in chosen contact with Virgil’s 
narrative, but not tied to his text or to his characterization. And the 
epic scenes may well be adapted to the stage, as at Athens or Bayreuth. 
All these technical problems are likely to disappear if their mastery is 
guided by a kindling imagination and a ready resource. Berlioz had . 
Goethe and Shakespeare behind him, and Beethoven, and more dramatic 
experience than Virgil. 
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4. We may thus conceive that the thing could be done, and stop ask- 
ing why it has been done. On this premiss, it may soon become apparent 
that long pondering, in his turn, over the Aeneid story brought Berlioz 
(materially encouraged by Liszt’s accomplished patron, the Princess 
Sayn-Wittgenstein of Weimar) to an immeasurably greater conception 
than any musician before him of the field in which he was moving. (He 
compiled his own text, and tried it out in preliminary readings.) First, 
he realized that the Trojans must not initially be found at Carthage: 
they must first emerge, remnants by the skin of their teeth, from their 
ruined city. Whether or not acquainted with the Italian precedents, 
Berlioz planned two full Troy acts; and by omitting the Latian theme 
he made Leader-narrative unessential. Even Wagner’s redoubtable and 
lordly raconteurs would have jibbed at narrating the fall of Troy, after 
it had already taken place on the stage. (As it happened, about this same 
period Wagner was augmenting his prose sketch of ‘Siegfried’s death’ 
by a schedule that progressively replaced pivotal ‘references back’ by 
the overt action of three preceding dramas at varying levels of man and 
superman.) Berlioz’s epic, covering two peoples, separated by time and 
distance, demanded unprecedented space. This was to be Les Troyens, 
not an Aeneas saga, still less another Didone. 

Berlioz leaves no doubt about the nature of this Odyssey of the 
national leader, driven from his native city and then from his adopted 
one by that inward daemon that founds republics. The romantic appeal 
of this tremendous evolution of a people in testing circumstances has 
lost none of its force for any nation which is still conscious of its hard- 
won integrity. At Covent Garden, for example, the spectacle of Troy, 
on fire but carrying on, seemed far from past history. Berlioz was no 
blind imperialist; his son Louis had been on service in the bombard- 
ment of Bomarsund in the Baltic area. But French ambitions in 
North Africa were high, and Berlioz first inserted (as he confessed in 
a letter to the Princess) an allusion by Dido to the future supremacy of 
the French there. He happily replaced this by a warning forecast of 
Hannibal. A contemporary political note is always in danger of becom- 
ing out of date, or, as here, a topic of raw controversy. Yet the grand 
finish visualizes wider and wider bounds for the great power of the 
future. 

This primary accent on Troy leaves the encounter of Dido and 
Aeneas, with all its repercussions, as a series of fresh events. Dido 
emerges gradually from her national setting, wanting another man, 
finding him, losing him, abandoning life. There is no room for Iarbas, 
except as an aggressor-target, off-stage; the confused Aeneas is ‘men’ 
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enough at top level. Yet Dido is no more than the second and more 
exclusive centre of a cumulatively crowded stage. In the Troy acts the 
dominant figure is, inevitably, Cassandra. As the voice of realism in 
a city delirious over the future, she was a ‘gift’ to a composer prone to 
exploit two levels of experience; and the legitimate addition of a tragi- 
cally devoted Coroebus was convenient for shaping the end of the first 
scene, in a rousing duet of hope and despair, melodically one. 

With striking imagination, again, in the national assembly in the 
citadel, Berlioz makes the silent Andromache and her son the focus of 
a general lament for orchestra, in two strophes, briefly pointed with vocal 
phrases (by the people, or Cassandra) by a long-established method. 
A ‘pantomime’ of united grief is sublimated into a reverie, led by a 
clarinet in lingering phrases that demonstrate the power of music to 
enfold a situation. ‘Still we can hear Andromache’s lament’, not only in 
Homer but in an intimate orchestral stanza in a modern opera. The 
stupefying tale of the horrible death of Laocoon, here put into the 
mouth of an entering Aeneas, is thus a brief but overwhelming intrusion. 
The appalled multitude break into an elaborate choral threnody. But 
the liquidation of this ‘fool’, satellite of an inferior authority (Neptune), 
had to be; and the admission of the sacred horse, Priam declares, is 
urgent. A conforming Aeneas gives the word. The resounding verses 
and episodes of the Marche Troyenne, beginning from the outskirts 
(with outside band), are vividly interspersed with the warning cries, 
orchestrally supported, of Cassandra, the doomed, unheard prophet of 
all time. The curtain falls on her mounting desperation. 

In the second act Hector makes an august appearance to warn Aeneas, 
characteristically asleep while Troy burns, to escape to Italy. This, 
with Aeneas’ quite contradictory rally of his troops to a forlorn last 
stand, forms a substantial interlude before the return of Cassandra. 
She is now transformed into the grim leader of a fanatical and suicidal 
resistance movement of the Vestal Virgins, determined to rob the victors 
of their plunder. A serene, then tortured, temple scene develops into 
stages of sweeping resolution, expulsion of waverers, and mass-suicide 
(by knife or precipice) on the arrival of the Greeks, after wild greetings 
to the band of survivors, seen escaping to the hills for ‘Italy’. 

Altogether, this Troy, like the Rome of Benvenuto Cellini, has a 
developed civic and religious life, not without its dedicated persons, but 
also enjoying the commoner emotions of humanity. The first Carthage 
act begins with a sustained functional note, of popular acclamation for a 
fine foundation-day, a royal address in two extended strophes, presenta- 
tions to T.U. leaders, and a loyal and tuneful response in G. A swaying 
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dialogue of mood, between a distracted Dido and her match-making 
sister, rescues the interest. A further incident is the arrival of the 
Trojan castaways, reported to a sympathetic queen, not long ago herself 
a refugee. The Marche Troyenne, delivered in the mode triste (i.e. 
minor key and ‘hard-times’ orchestration) rather comically to my ears, 
shows a link with the past. Ascanius (soprano), presenting some of the 
‘crown jewels’—Aeneas being disguised as one of the rest—confirms his 
past to a credulous queen, who has learnt from experience that chrono- 
logy is bunk. 

After this affectionate, if not positively sentimental, exchange (antici- 
pating Aen. iv. 84), the sudden incursion of the minister Narbal (Ber- 
lioz’s creation) to announce the advance of Iarbas against the city, 
proves timely, accompanied as it is by a crisp, alert orchestral theme. 
It is countered by the offer of help by St. Aeneas, as he now reveals 
himself, followed by a war-song taken up generally, with an increasingly 
admiring Dido standing by. This song has a spirited tune, but it leaves 
nothing punitive unexpressed: the button pressed, the aggressor is 
assumed to be entitled to only one thing, extermination. Piccinni seems 
a likely precedent. But not, of course, his naive ‘Victoire!’ (off-stage) 
and miniature March (Act III). That pantomine can be avoided; for it 
is the moral certainty, as the curtain descends, of a nation that never 
knows when it is beaten, implemented by a brilliant musical climax. 

The deeper attraction of Dido and Aeneas is presented at various 
levels. First, in a masque-interlude, to introduce their secret meeting 
during a storm, following a hunt. In this familiar and haunting magic- 
calm-with-storm music (Royal Hunt and Storm to concert-goers), which 
is melodically based on a Provengal song, a spectator may recall as much 
of Virgil as he chooses, but without any premonitions of tragedy. On 
the further rise of the curtain for Act IV, the probing continues. In a 
debate, Narbal’s misgivings over Dido’s care for the State are piquantly 
opposed by Anna’s more practical ‘feminine intuition’ (‘Aeneas will 
never leave Carthage now!’), and as piquantly absorb her verse, contra- 
puntally at least, in a second round, to the same text, of Foreign Office 
despondency. An exquisitely seductive ballet suggests what it may 
suggest in the theatre. Iopas, the court poet, furnishes an extended, 
distracting, Schubertian address (cf. Erlafsee) to Ceres, for an unheeding 
queen. Aeneas’ revelation of Andromache’s ‘faithlessness’ (to Hector) 
prompts Dido, in the crucial quintet, ‘Tout conspire’, to sever likewise 
ali links with the past, while Ascanius—now very like Cupid, as the 
others point out in turn—takes Sychaeus’ ring from Dido’s finger. 

In a concise and fascinating septet (encored in 1863), all such cares 
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are set aside in rapturous contemplation of the night. A serene, ecstatic 
duet, into which echoes of Lorenzo and Jessica are oddly and rather 
laboriously interposed, seals the passion of the moment until Mercury’s 
‘Italy!’, orchestrally tremendous, bursts on Aeneas’ awareness, in the 
full dictatorial pomp of D major, hurling G flat, the key of the duet, 
into oblivion. After this shattering warning further dallying would be 
inconceivable. The common placing of the ‘hunt’ masque after this Act 
—at Covent Garden and elsewhere—is thus grotesque. Admittedly, 
Dido’s concern for Sychaeus seems superfluous, after the masque; but 
she is not thinking of him, for she lets his ring fall to the ground when 
she tries to take it back from Ascanius. 

Shakespearian experience seems to guide the composer for the open- 
ing of the next act. Mass-observation turns to life at lower-deck level. 
A dream of his lost home, in three neatly balanced verses, from the 
Trojan sailor Hylas (‘Louis’ to the composer), is followed up by tren- 
chant and unblushingly anti-embarkation comment from two sentries 
who have never had it so good as in the port of Carthage. This digression 
enhances the tense soliloquy of a most mixed-up Aeneas, proceeding 
in wayward sections of recollection, anticipation, and protestation in 
Dido’s imagined presence, and thus leading, with a reasonably acute 
polarization of ‘should’ and ‘would’, to the final embittered encounter 
with Dido on the stage. Her protests and pleas are eventually swept 
aside by the reassertion of Troy’s destiny in the March, as Aeneas em- 
barks. Reverberating melody can cover a multitude of snags. 

The remaining scenes fall round the solitary figure of Dido, expend- 
ing her spirit in dwindling hopes, personal and nationalist fury, and 
a final resolution to die, with ritual choruses of Pluto’s priests as inter- 
ludes to carry along an otherwise too fragmentary recital. But the epic 
note re-emerges, as Dido forgets even Hannibal and, in a final gesture 
of the spirit, recognizes the name of Rome, which is perceptible in 
shining letters on the now visible facade of the Capitol, manned by a 
proconsul with legions, artists, and poets. Her less clairvoyant subjects 
hold a counterpoint of anathema to the swinging, irresistible phrases of 
the March, magnificent but by no means total war, like the exuberant 
curses of the devils in the Pandemonium of Faust. A sonorous close 
celebrates a fervent confidence in a certain people’s imperial future. 
No Recessional from Cassandra now. 

Crowd scenes, veering from holiday mood to religious or patriotic 
devotion, thus buttress the heroic or intimate utterances of individuals. 
For grappling with this formidable range of events, and for disposing 
the supposedly familiar narrative in an orderly series of select and 
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self-contained scenes, Berlioz had long been in practice. There had 
been his earlier (and so far unsuccessful) opera, Benvenuto Cellini, 
warmly recognized by Germany later as another Die Meistersinger; and 
there had been subsequent free renderings of Romeo and Fuliet in seven 
semi-symphonic movements, of Faust in twenty clear-cut tableaux in 
four main sections, and of the flight to Egypt (L’Enfance du Christ) in 
three similar stages. Having written the text for the last work himself, 
he was confident about transcribing Virgil in his own way. He knew by 
now what, musically, he wanted to do: to build up independent moods 
and movements, relevant to the situation displayed and contributory to 
the cumulative impact of the act, and linked by introductory or back- 
ground recitative where expedient, not by routine dialogue to hitch the 
plot forward. 

Berlioz was opposed to the use of music merely to underline dramatic 
feeling, as established by Gluck and favoured by Wagner. Nor had he 
any need for recurrent clue-themes. (The March is not a mere theme.) 
Apart from strophic and other plain patterns, Berlioz relies on impromptu 
orchestral motives and vocal phrases to keep his scenes on the move 
and yet in shape. The unprepared, almost disconnected, course of 
Dido’s abandonment of life thus remains a striking contrast to the 
brimming feeling, of themes rounding the final bend after sixteen hours of 
music, that attends Briinnhilde’s closing address before she rides on to 
her pyre. The more Berlioz she. Reinforcing this disposition of moods, 
and holding the attention when dramatic interest slackens, is the super- 
lative finesse of the control of instrumental texture, of an ordinary 
‘open-air’ chord made to sound like a star. After some hearings of Les 
Troyens—and the work grows immensely with acquaintance—one turns 
the pages of Aeneid ii-iv with vivid musical recollections springing un- 
expectedly from odd lines, amplifying or disturbing the text with a 
burst of rhythmic movement or a piquant sonority.' 

It remains to sift Berlioz’s relations to that text. As in his Faust, he 
attempts no colloquy of immortals. True to Virgil’s directive, and to 
the exaltation of man in his own century, he reserves any indication of 
higher orders of being for men and women in whom the god is imma- 
nent, as uplifted in spirit as their limitations or obsessions or divided 
minds may permit. More than in Virgil, the common lot of soldier, 
courtier, and lover is treated with creative understanding. With direct 


' For a more comprehensive account of Les Troyens, in relation to Berlioz’s 
other works, the reader may be referred to articles in Tempo, Nos. 48 (Summer 
1958) and 51 (Spring 1959), and in the Durham University Journal, li. 1 (Dec. 
1958). 
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action replacing the Trojan débacle as recalled in Leader-narrative, the 
structural necessity for such a central character as Cassandra—lover, 
seer, and fanatic—becomes apparent. The elegiac and eloquent treat- 
ment of Andromache has been explained. As Sinon does not appear, 
Laocoon can be left off-stage and unheard. Hence Aeneas’ abrupt 
incursion upon a subdued and rapt scene of communal bereavement, 
to relate the priest’s sudden and shocking death in a brief, gripping 
narrative (despite the cheerful ‘All details checked, sir’ cadence), is a 
wonderfully natural flash of horrific life, followed by a heavy moment of 
silence. The Leader has been introduced, ‘in command of the situation’. 
The consonant lament for the priest murdered in the sanctuary is, of 
course, romantic and un-Virgilian. (To listeners in July 1958 it must 
have seemed intensely pertinent.) 

The entry of the monstrous horse is handled skilfully by the new 
method. All the pomp of an advancing procession is contained in the 
three-plane groups off-stage of brass, saxhorns, and oboes with harps, 
which are now synchronized with the normal orchestra, beyond Berlioz’s 
wildest dreams of a three-way electric metronome (conductor-con- 
trolled), by television. But the march of fate is now observed, not as a 
regrettable past, but as an appalling present, perceived with interrupting 
spasms of dread by Cassandra, who has already revealed her apprehen- 
sions and holds the stage as the curtain falls. Hector’s visible appear- 
ance from Hades, solemn but not ragged, rouses a master of the aurally 
spectral. The suicidal movement which replaces Cassandra’s summary 
capture is imaginative and carefully prepared. It is linked with the epic 
by the hysterical invocation of Italy, a piece of acceptable clairvoyance 
from the whole virgin band, besides using a term favoured by the 
Augustan plan for unity. 

The Festival of Carthage, and the national anthem especially, owes 
less to Virgil than to the composer’s visit (as inspector of instruments) 
to our 1851 exhibition. Anna’s match-making is now romantic per se and 
precedes the coming of Aeneas. When the Trojans appear before Dido, 
Achates being out of the running, Ascanius is left in charge. He is not 
Cupid yet. Aeneas thus reveals himself, not as a top refugee found by 
chance, but as an almost miraculously gained ally in the face of national 
danger, as forecast by Anna (Aen. iv. 48) in vague expectation. In Virgil, 
Iarbas has every right on his side, and he has no further trouble: Mercury _ 
at once sends the philandering deviationist packing, in a state of collapse. 
Here Iarbas himself is the trouble on the frontier: a direct attack! His 
nation becomes the object of every conceivable injury for the national 
wolf-pack now so glamorously aroused as the soldiers of the queen. 
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Aeneas’ solemn farewell to his son, between strophes, breaks the vindic- 
tive mood for a moment. 

Act IV is a complete addition to the secret meeting, planned by Juno 
as an apparent marriage, to Venus’ amusement, and here placed in the 
‘hunt’ interlude. Mercury, instead of coming upon Aeneas to chide 
him for wasting his time on the new city buildings, now suddenly 
reveals himself at the operatically established final stage of the ec- 
static duet; or rather, to be more practical, to interrupt the sweetest, 
unspoken thoughts of the musical aftermath. Once more, the sharp 
antinomy of passion and dedication is congenial to the composer’s sense 
of orchestral contrast. 

The last act begins, like Purcell’s, with an interlude of lower-rank 
life, stretching Aeneas’ ‘No explanations!’ order to imply a reluctance 
at this basic level to leave port. Enter an at first incredulous Aeneas, 
who has not taken Mercury at his word, cannot bear te leave Dido, and 
is resolved to see her again. When the great Trojan dead (replacing 
Mercury’s voice for the second time) come to warn him again, in an 
impressive scene, he mutters, ‘All right; I’m a cad’—‘J’obéis, spectres 
inexorables! Je suis barbare, ingrat. . . . Et jimmole Didon. ...’ This 
vacillating but more human prince was operatically necessary, besides 
being a truer piece of characterization, vis-a-vis the Virgilian master- 
class Aeneas who is only anxious about how and when to break the news 
of his departure to his royal mistress, and is ready to remind her to her 
face that he has no contract to break, with Apollo ‘insistent’ on his 
leaving for Italy; no stoicism there. 

Here, Aeneas can only cry pitiably that he has gone far enough against 
God’s will, and step aboard, glowing with a patriotic mystique which 
the orchestra understands, but not Dido. Her later pleading message 
is now no sooner given to Anna than proved too late to reach her lover. 
She at once proceeds to curse personally the hypocrite to whom she 
has offered so much, and orders a funeral pyre, not for magic. Narbal, 
always practical, urges Anna not to leave Dido, but in vain. The queen’s 
farewell to the world is broken up into two scenes. The first is Virgilian, 
but recalls finally the nuits d’ivresse of the past (duet). For the second Ber- 
lioz reserves her ‘Hannibal!’, preparing for the final anti-Roman outburst 
en masse. The popular reaction to the queen’s suicide finds vent in brief, 
competent calls for first-aid. (Wagner’s thug-led Gibichungs are, with | 
an appalling prescience of German history, too fearful to utter a sound 
when Briinnhilde urges her horse on to the burning pile.) So to the un- 
Virgilian glimpse of Rome and Romans in a hieratic pose (now chiding 
the tottering deities on the rival screen?), absorbed in the March, with 
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a counter-demonstration from the enemy; and then (orchestral tutti) 
a moment of glamorous and unabashed spiritual imperialism, defying 
all independent parties, all deviationists. Do we indeed contemplate 
battles long ago? 

These divergences from a far from sacrosanct ‘legend’ are noticeable 
but stimulating, because Berlioz’s thought moves much the closest, in 
quality, to that portion of the epic which he has chosen to translate into 
stage music. Les Troyens remains a work ‘for which no category can be 
given’. Rising from the Virgilian ashes as a complete work of re-creation, 
it is at last beginning to come into its own, not least in this country. It 
has silenced, once and for all, any doubts about the possibility of the 


enhancement of the Aeneid by music. 


APPENDIX A 


LIST OF OPERAS, ETC., RELATING 


TO THE AENEID 


1. Preliminary and Miscellaneous 


(a) Didone 
1641 Cavalli 1707 Graupner (Ger- (cantata) 
1656 A. Mattioli man) 1734 Arne (masque) 
1686 Pallavicino 1716 Pepusch (English 1764 De Lagarde (can- 
1689 Purcell masque) tata) 


1693 Desmarets 


Enea e Lavinia 


c. 1730 De Blamont 


(b) Enea, Troia, Cassandra 


Enea in Italia 


1783 Piccinni (French) 


The Virgin Prophetess, or 


1690 Colasse 1679 Bernabei The Fate of Troy 
1758 Dauvergne 1680 J. W. Franck 1697 Finger 
1764 Giardini (German) 
1768 Traetta 1695 Steffani (J Trionfi L’incendio di Troia 
1779 Sacchini del Fato, 0 Le 1757 Caffaro 
1785 Guglielmi glorie d’Enea Troia distrutta 
4 (German); Enea 

Enea in Cartagine inItalia(Italian), 177° Mortellari 

1770 Colla 1716) 
Swedish 
seatnammiannnees 1706 Bouvard and Ber- 
Enea ne gli Elisi Enea del Lazio tin de la Doué 

1702 Badia 1734 Porpora 1711 Fago ; 
1731 Fux 1755 Jommelli 1905 Gnecchi 

3871.2 


| 
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2. Metastasio’s Didone abbandonata 


1724 Sarro 1756 Terradellas Anfossi 
1725 Porpora, Albinoni Bernasconi 1776 Schuster 
1730 Vinci 1757 Traetta 1779 Holzbauer (Ger- 
1739 Lampugnani 1762 Sarti man) 
1741 Galuppi 1763 Scolari Ottani 
1742 Hasse 1770 Piccinni 1781 Zanetti 
1747 Jommelli Majo 1786 Mortellari 
?1751 Perez 1772 Insanguine Cherubini 
1751 Fiorillo (German) 1773 Colla 1794 Paisiello 
Manna 1775 Sacchini 1799 Marino 
1754 Ciampi Rauzzini 1811 Paer 
1755 Fioroni (lost) Giardini 


APPENDIX B 
LIST OF ARIAS EXTANT IN SCORE 


A PLAIN mention of an aria below denotes contemporary publication (up to 
thirty years after the first production, in some cases), usually in a ‘Favourite 
Songs from Didone abbandonata’ series, except for Jommelli, Porpora, and 
Vinci, whose operas are found only in manuscript. Jommelli’s is in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge; Mr. Charles Cudworth has kindly informed 
me of some details of arias included. The works of Porpora (Acts II and 
III), Vinci (complete, in a copy used and edited by Handel for a production), 


and Paisiello, which I have not consulted, are in the Manuscript Room of the 
British Museum. ‘MS’ denotes an isolated script in the same library. Operas 
named in brackets in the first column are the originals from which certain 
Didone numbers have been taken. An asterisk before a composer’s name in 
the second column indicates that his setting of the air concerned is listed in 
Wotquenne’s catalogue of the music in the Brussels Conservatoire, thus 
additionally confirming the popularity of the air. 


Aria Composers 

‘Ah non lasciarmi’ Jommelli, Ciampi, *Galuppi, Perez, Mortel- 
lari, Paer, Paisiello (MS), Schubert. 

‘Ah tu piangi’ (?) Sacchini. 

‘Come potesti oh Dio’ (La Cle- Galuppi; Gluck in La Clemenza di Tito (MS). 

menza di Tito) 

‘Dird che fida sei’ Hasse, *Galuppi, *Traetta. 

‘Dovrei, ma nd’ Insanguine (MS), Lampugnani (MS), Rauz- 
zini, Paer. 

‘Infelice’ ? Mortellari, ? Sarti. 

‘To ti lascio’ (Issipile) *Schuster, Giardini, Mortellari; J. C. Bach 
and Gluck in Issipile (MS). 

‘Nel duol che prova’ Hasse, Ciampi. 

‘Non ha ragione’ Jommelli, Hasse, Ciampi. 

‘Ombra cara’ (?) Hasse, Schuster, Traetta (MS). 
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Aria Composers 

‘Parto é ver’ (Eumene) Sacchini; Jommelli in Eumene (MS). 

‘Placati, idolo mio’ (?) Sacchini. 

‘Quando saprai’ Vinci, *Galuppi, Bernasconi, Paisiello (MS). 

‘Quanto semplice voi fiete’ (? Ciampi. 

Exzio) 

‘Se il ciel’ (Alessandro) Piccinni, *Schuster; J. C. Bach and Perez in 
Alessandro (MS). 

‘Se mai vedi, il mio tesoro’ (?) Rauzzini, Naumann (MS). 

‘Se non ti moro allato’ (Adriano) Galuppi, Perez (MS), Rinaldo (MS). 

‘Se resto sul lido’ Hasse, *Galuppi, Paisiello. 

‘Sentirsi dire’ (Semiramide) Vinci (MS), Rauzzini. 

‘Son regina’ Vinci, Jommelli, Perez, Sacchini, Anon. (MS), 
*Insanguine, *Traetta, Paer. 

‘Va crescendo’ Vinci, Jommelli, Perez. 

‘Va lusingando’ Porpora, Jommelli, Hasse. 

‘Vado ma dove’ Vinci, Galuppi (MS), Porpora, Paer. 

“Veggio la sponda’ Ciampi, Anon. (MS). 

‘Volgi a me’ Hasse. 


APPENDIX C 
EARLY DRAMAS CONCERNING CASSANDRA 


From the eleventh century Cassandra appeared in mystery plays, as one of 
the Sibyls prophesying the birth of Christ.’ Later she was brought into 
Christmas celebrations in a secular (i.e. non-ritual) context, as rendered in 
a striking dramatic Eclogue by Gil Vicente, the Lisbon poet (c. 1513). Here 
a new development of her character appears, as a kind of St. Joan manquée, 
refusing every pressure to marry a prosperous, up-and-coming, but grotesquely 
naive fellow villager, because she has a firm intuition that she will become the 
mother of Christ. On the entry of three apparently genial country-women, 
who are relatives, and three noisy old men, the drama takes on an increasingly 
hieratic and prophetic tone. These are, in fact, Erythraea, Persica, Cimmeria, 
Abraham, Moses, and Isaiah. Erythraea speaks the traditional Sibylline 
prophecy of the Day of Judgement. Then opening curtains disclose the 
Nativity scene, followed by a carol of angels. Cassandra cannot believe her 
eyes: the nemesis on her presumption is complete. She falls to her knees. 
The rest, ignoring her, sing a carol. 

The prophetic song, still heard as an annual in Palma Cathedral in 1929, 
survives in an Ordinarium of 1548 and in later scripts. The other songs 
intended have not survived. But what an invitation to two-time music drama! 
Finally, Vicente’s young man displays something of Coroebus’ eee sneel 
sion of Cassandra.* 


1 G. G. King, The Play of the Sibyl Cassandra (London, 1921). 
2 For the introduction of Cassandra into a mystery play by Vicente, with 
music, see an article by J. B. Trend in Music and Letters, x. 2 (April 1929). 
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THE WOUND OF GLAUKOS 


“EAKos piv yap Exo Kaptepdv, por xelp 
O€eins SSuvynoiw 

Eyxos 8’ ov oxeiv Eutredov. 


Tliad xvi. 517 ff. 


HE standard rendering' of the prayer of Glaukos is: ‘For I have this 
grievous wound and my arm on this side and on that is shot 
through with sharp pangs... .’ 

In |. 510 xp is always correctly translated: ‘With his hand [xe1pi] he 
held his arm [Bpaxiova]’ where he had been wounded, a little below the 
shoulder (xii. 389). Homer knew a lot about the results of arrow and 
other wounds. His translators do not. Failing to understand how a 
wound in the arm can cause pain in the hand, they have attempted to 
‘correct’ what was written, and in so doing have destroyed the sense, the 
explanation why an apparently simple flesh wound was so crippling. 
This is an excellent description of injury to the median nerve in the 
(upper) arm, causing (1) sharp pain felt in the area—palm, thumb, and 
fingers—supplied by that nerve, (2) aching ‘referred’ to the region just 
below the shoulder supplied by the circumflex nerve (arising from the 
same spinal segments, cervical 5 and 6), and (3) paralysis of the flexor 
(‘grasping’) muscles of the wrist and hand. We should therefore trans- 
late: ‘For I have this grievous wound and my hand is pierced through 
with sharp pangs . . . and my shoulder is made heavy thereby, nor have I 
power to grasp my spear firmly.’ 

E. WATSON WILLIAMS 
‘As in A. T. Murray’s Loeb edition (London, i924); cf. the version by 


A. Lang, W. Leaf, and E. Myers (London, 1882), and E. V. Rieu’s Penguin 
translation (Harmondsworth, 1950). 


+ 


- SOME COUNTRY EPITAPHS 


(a) Here lies the landlord of the Lion, 
Departed from this earth to Zion, 
His son keeps on the business still 
Resigned unto the heavenly will. 
(Upton-on-Severn) 
Qui fuerat caupo vobis ad signa Leonis 
hic iacet, a terris missus in Elysium. 
filius excepit patienter iussa deorum 
et nunc officio fungitur ipse patris. 


(6) Two finer children you never did see, 

As God A’mighty gi’ed to we; 

But they was taken with ague fits, 

And here they lie, as dead as nits. © (Dymock) 

Quos geminos natos maesti amisere parentes— 
haud umquam tales ante dedere dei— 

hos una morti febris dimisit, inertos 
nunc, velut ova pedum, terra quiete tenet. 


(c) Autumn came, and Thomas had 
Nuts and apples for the lad: 
He to manhood having grown, 
Lovingly set up this stone, 
The soul of Thomas having flown. (Guilsfield) 


Castaneas dederat puero, donoque benigno 
praebuit autumno tempore poma senex. 
manibus ipse puer—sed nunc adoleverat aetas— 
hunc lapidem ponit pignus amicitiae. 
(d) Here lie the Duke of Leinster’s daughters, 
Who died of drinking Cheltenham waters. .. . 


(Incertae originis) 
Profuerat vobis virtus nec nomen avorum, 
pestiferas Baiae nempe bibistis aquas. . . . 


(e) Him as was is gone from we, 
Us as is must go to he. (Rhulen) 


Quem fuit in vita quondam, mors abstulit illud: 
quos sumus in vita nos decet ire ad ei. 
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THE STYLE OF AESCHYLUS AS 
SATYR-PLAYWRIGHT 


By THALIA PHILLIES HOWE 


INCE 1932 there have been available nearly a hundred fragmented 

lines of a single satyr-play of Aeschylus which require us to recon- 
sider somewhat our image of the dramatist." Not that any revision of 
Aeschylus is suggested at this point. Such would be intolerable and 
untrue, for the Aeschylean portraits remain as magnificent as ever. But 
now there has been added a bright sketch reflecting a humorous and 
romantic side of the dramatist; as though, after possessing only a half 
dozen of only the tragedies of Shakespeare, we had found a small portion 
of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 

Pausanias and Diogenes Laertios state that ancient criticism assigned 
to Aeschylus T6 Trpwteiov among the writers of satyr-plays—which means, 
therefore, that they must have contained at least their share of the 
routine gay ribaldry typical of such plays. That some of the satyr-plays 
did deviate somewhat, at least in their themes, from the normal expecta- 
- tions of the genre, is indicated in Luigi Campo’s brief study of the sub- 
ject.3 In view of the traditional conceptions of classical drama, it comes 
rather as a surprise when he points out that Aeschylean satyr-themes 
frequently dealt with the rescue of fair ladies in distress by heroic or 
divine lovers. Campo is also of the opinion that those comedies had 
much less of the satire, mockery, or obscenity associated with Aristo- 
phanes or with the minor satyr-playwrights of the fifth century, and that 
even in his satyr-writing Aeschylus had a certain grandiloquent quality. 
Essentially Aeschylus was a poet of pavia, of inspiration and forthright 
genius, who, according to the Sophists, wrote from his otAd&y va, a de- 
scription one would normally associate with writers of a period of 
Romanticism rather than of the classical age. If Aeschylus was such 


' For the history of the discovery of these fragments see E. Fraenkel, ‘Aeschy- 
lus: New Texts and Old Problems’, Proc. Brit. Acad. xxviii (1942), 238 ff. I am 
much indebted to Mr. William Stanford for his generous criticism of this paper. 

2 Diog. Laert. ii. 133; Paus. ii. 13. 6; C. Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. (Paris, 
1841-70), iv. 170. 

3 L. Campo, I Drammi satireschi della Grecia Antica (Milan, 1940), 17 ff. 

4 W. B. Stanford, Aeschylus in his Style (Dublin, 1942), p. 4 and note 7, 
pp. 13 f.; on p. 137 Stanford writes: ‘Unlike most other classical writers who 
achieved flawlessness by self-effacement, Aeschylus sometimes would not, or 
could not, keep his own personality out of his art. In this he comes closest to 
the Romantics.’ 
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a writer, we might expect that his satyr-plays, in treating of the amorous 
legends of gods and heroes, would offer more than simple comedy and 
might even shade towards romanticism itself. At any rate we have 
reason to suppose that we must modulate somewhat our stereotyped 
conception of Aeschylus as that ‘rugged and massive genius’, whose 
‘eagle-bark at blood . . . spoils the taste for twitterings’.' For even a mere 
glance at the titles of his satyr-plays suggests that an aura of light roman- 
ticism does hang over his satyr fairy-tales: Amymone, named from a 
Danaid rescued from the violence of a satyr by Poseidon, who was 
himself enamoured of the girl; Glaukos, the hero who was transformed 
into a marine deity in his amorous pursuit of Skylla; Kirke, that witch 
and personification of sex who turned men into beasts; Atalanta, the 
princess who was won in a race in which the unsuccessful suitors forfeited 
their lives. In essence, what have we here but fairy-tales of risks that 
end happily? And five at least, of the dozen or so Aeschylean satyr-plays 
about which we have any knowledge, deal with such themes. 

The papyrus fragments of the play under consideration are in this same 
mood; from them we have a glimpse of how that mood was produced 
and sustained. From the first of the fragments to be considered, one of 
the so-called Florentine fragments, only two words of value can be 
culled, the name ‘Diktys’ and the word trp]éoBus. Whether the reference 
to the ‘old man’ applies to Diktys is not certain, though we would give 
much to know. In any case the name identifies the drama as the 
Diktyoulkoi, The Net-Haulers, the satyr-play that rounded off the 
preceding trilogy on the Perseus theme.? In this myth the oracle had 
declared that Akrisios, king of Argos, was to die at the hands of his 
grandchild. In due time after the intervention of Zeus, Perseus was 
born to Danae, the king’s daughter. Akrisios, fearful and infuriated, set 
the mother and child adrift in a chest which was rescued by the fishermen 
of Seriphos, led by Diktys; the brother of King Polydektes. That a 
member of a royal family should earn his living as a fisherman is simply 

* R. Browning, Aristophanes’ Apology. 

? Until the discovery of these fragments Robert, Wilamowitz, G. Hermann, 
and others believed that the Diktyoulkoi was the first drama in the Aeschylean 
trilogy on the Perseus theme: K. Robert, Heldensage, 226. 3; U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Aischylos Interpretationen (Berlin, 1914), 244; G. Hermann, 
Aeschyli Tragoediae* (Berlin, 1859), ‘Ueber einige Trilogien des Aischylos’, 
Leipz. Sitzb., Dec. 1846, 117. L. Séchan, Etudes sur la tragédie grecque (Paris, 
1926), 112, regarded the Phorkides as the satyr-play. Cf. A. Nauck, Trag. Graec. 
Frag.* (Leipzig, 1889), i. 83 ff.; N. Wecklein, AloywAou Spaucrra, ii (Leipzig, 
1896), 607 ff.; C. Fritsch, Neue Fragmente des Aischylos und Sophokles (Hamburg, . 


1936), 11; R. Pfeiffer, ‘Die Netzfischer des Aischylos’, Bayer. Sitzb. ii (1938), 
3 37 &. 
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By THALIA PHILLIES HOWE 


INCE 1932 there have been available nearly a hundred fragmented 

lines of a single satyr-play of Aeschylus which require us to recon- 
sider somewhat our image of the dramatist." Not that any revision of 
Aeschylus is suggested at this point. Such would be intolerable and 
untrue, for the Aeschylean portraits remain as magnificent as ever. But 
now there has been added a bright sketch reflecting a humorous and 
romantic side of the dramatist; as though, after possessing only a half 
dozen of only the tragedies of Shakespeare, we had found a small portion 
of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 

Pausanias and Diogenes Laertios state that ancient criticism assigned 
to Aeschylus T6 Tpwteiov among the writers of satyr-plays—which means, 
therefore, that they must have contained at least their share of the 
routine gay ribaldry typical of such plays.* That some of the satyr-plays 
did deviate somewhat, at least in their themes, from the normal expecta- 
- tions of the genre, is indicated in Luigi Campo’s brief study of the sub- 
ject. In view of the traditional conceptions of classical drama, it comes 
rather as a surprise when he points out that Aeschylean satyr-themes 
frequently dealt with the rescue of fair ladies in distress by heroic or 
divine lovers. Campo is also of the opinion that those comedies had 
much less of the satire, mockery, or obscenity associated with Aristo- 
phanes or with the minor satyr-playwrights of the fifth century, and that 
even in his satyr-writing Aeschylus had a certain grandiloquent quality. 
Essentially Aeschylus was a poet of pavia, of inspiration and forthright 
genius, who, according to the Sophists, wrote from his otAdyyva, a de- 
scription one would normally associate with writers of a period of 
Romanticism rather than of the classical age. If Aeschylus was such 


? For the history of the discovery of these fragments see E. Fraenkel, ‘Aeschy- 
lus: New Texts and Old Problems’, Proc. Brit. Acad. xxviii (1942), 238 ff. Iam 
much indebted to Mr. William Stanford for his generous criticism of this paper. 

2 Diog. Laert. ii. 133; Paus. ii. 13. 6; C. Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. (Paris, 
1841-70), iv. 170. 

3 L. Campo, I Drammi satireschi della Grecia Antica (Milan, 1940), 17 ff. 

* W. B. Stanford, Aeschylus in his Style (Dublin, 1942), p. 4 and note 7, 
pp. 13 f.; on p. 137 Stanford writes: ‘Unlike most other classical writers who 
achieved flawlessness by self-effacement, Aeschylus sometimes would not, or 
could not, keep his own personality out of his art. In this he comes closest to 
the Romantics.’ 
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a writer, we might expect that his satyr-plays, in treating of the amorous 
legends of gods and heroes, would offer more than simple comedy and 
might even shade towards romanticism itself. At any rate we have 
reason to suppose that we must modulate somewhat our stereotyped 
conception of Aeschylus as that ‘rugged and massive genius’, whose 
‘eagle-bark at blood . . . spoils the taste for twitterings’.' For even a mere 
glance at the titles of his satyr-plays suggests that an aura of light roman- 
ticism does hang over his satyr fairy-tales: Amymone, named from a 
Danaid rescued from the violence of a satyr by Poseidon, who was 
himself enamoured of the girl; Glaukos, the hero who was transformed 
into a marine deity in his amorous pursuit of Skylla; Kirke, that witch 
and personification of sex who turned men into beasts; Atalanta, the 
princess who was won in a race in which the unsuccessful suitors forfeited 
their lives. In essence, what have we here but fairy-tales of risks that 
end happily? And five at least, of the dozen or so Aeschylean satyr-plays 
about which we have any knowledge, deal with such themes. 

The papyrus fragments of the play under consideration are in this same 
mood; from them we have a glimpse of how that mood was produced 
and sustained. From the first of the fragments to be considered, one of 
the so-called Florentine fragments, only two words of value can be 
culled, the name ‘Diktys’ and the word trp]éoBus. Whether the reference 
to the ‘old man’ applies to Diktys is not certain, though we would give 
much to know. In any case the name identifies the drama as the 
Diktyoulkoi, The Net-Haulers, the satyr-play that rounded off the 
preceding trilogy on the Perseus theme.? In this myth the oracle had 
declared that Akrisios, king of Argos, was to die at the hands of his 
grandchild. In due time after the intervention of Zeus, Perseus was 
born to Danae, the king’s daughter. Akrisios, fearful and infuriated, set 
the mother and child adrift in a chest which was rescued by the fishermen 
of Seriphos, led by Diktys; the brother of King Polydektes. That a 
member of a royal family should earn his living as a fisherman is simply 

* R. Browning, Aristophanes’ Apology. 

2 Until the discovery of these fragments Robert, Wilamowitz, G. Hermann, 
and others believed that the Diktyoulkoi was the first drama in the Aeschylean 
trilogy on the Perseus theme: K. Robert, Heldensage, 226. 3; U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Aischylos Interpretationen (Berlin, 1914), 244; G. Hermann, 
Aeschyli Tragoediae* (Berlin, 1859), ‘Ueber einige Trilogien des Aischylos’, 
Leipz. Sitzb., Dec. 1846, 117. L. Séchan, Etudes sur la tragédie grecque (Paris, 
1926), 112, regarded the Phorkides as the satyr-play. Cf. A. Nauck, Trag. Graec. 
Frag.* (Leipzig, 1889), i. 83 ff.; N. Wecklein, AloywAou Spaucrra, ii (Leipzig, ’ 
1896), 607 ff.; C. Fritsch, Neue Fragmente des Aischylos und Sophokles (Hamburg, 


1936), 11; R. Pfeiffer, ‘Die Netzfischer des Aischylos’, Bayer. Sitzb. ii (1938), 
3 ff., 27 ff. 
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part of the tale, and there is no need to worry about it otherwise.' One 
need only recall the case of Nausikaa, the princess whom Homeric society 
made responsible for the family laundry. 

The next fragment is also one of the Florentine group, first published 
by Norsa and Vitelli.? It is of literary value, revealing Diktys speaking 
for the first six lines in a stichomythia with one other fisherman who has 
been labelled simply as ‘B’, although Cantarella suggests that he is none 
other than the leader of the chorus. The two are standing on the shore, 
where Diktys has heard mysterious sounds from the water that were 
undoubtedly the cries of the mother and child adrift in the chest :3 


Ai. Euviik[as 

B. §uvijxa [ 

Ai. ti cot puAdcow [ 

B. ei trou 8aAdoons [ 

Ai. Agios trév[tos 

B. Sépxou vuv és Keu[Oudvar 

Ai. Kal 87) Sé50pKa, 
Ea 
ti 68’ elven; trétep’ &[ 
&va€ MdéceiSov te 
S]pov tréptre 
[Kat] cor GoAdoons Siktuov 

Jepux[ Jan Sdyvo[ 


? Cf. M. Norsa and G. Vitelli, Bull. Soc. Alex., N.S., viii. 117; E. Fraenkel, 
op. cit. 7; A. Setti, ‘Eschilo satirico’, Annali della Scuola normale di Pisa, xvii 
(1948), 10 f. In note 1 Setti quotes Fraenkel but gives no reference to the source. 

2 M. Norsa and G. Vitelli, op. cit. 115, 118 ff., 247 f., Mélanges Bidez 
(Brussels, 1934), 965 ff.; G. Vitelli, Pub. Soc. italiana (Papiri greci e latini), xi 
(1935), 97. 1209; A. Korte, Hermes, Ixviii (1933), 267 ff., Arch. Pap. xi (1935), 
249 (802); W. Schmid and O. Stahlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, i. 
2 (Munich, 1934), 262; R. Goossens, Chronique d’Egypte, xix (1935), 120; V. 
Steffen, Satyrographorum Graecorum Reliquiae (Poznan, 1935), ‘Les drames 
satyriques d’Eschyle’ [in Polish], Eos, xlii (1942), 148-76, ‘Net-Haulers of 
Aeschylus’, Journ. of Juristic Papyrology, iii (1949), 120 ff.; R. Pfeiffer, op. cit. 
4f.; A. Olivieri, ‘I Diktyoulkoi di Eschilo’, Dioniso, vi (1937-8), 314 ff.; H. 
Mette, Supplementum Aeschyleum (Berlin, 1939), 71 f.; D. L. Page, Greek 
Literary Papyri, i (London, 1942), 8f.; V. Martin, Museum Helveticum, iv 
(1947), 92; A. Setti, op. cit. 3; R. Cantarella, I nuovi frammenti eschilei di 
Ossirinco (Naples, 1948), 59 f.; E. Siegmann, ‘Die neuen Aischylos-Bruchstiicke’, 
Philologus, xcvii (1948), 78. J. C. Kamerbeek, ‘De Aeschyli Dictyulcis’, Mnemo- 
syne, Ser. 4, vii (1955), 89 ff., has the most comprehensive recent survey of 
the Diktyoulkoi material. 

3 See R. Cantarella, op. cit. 61 ff., and also Kamerbeek’s commentary, OP. cit. 
93 ff. 
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] evanpovn[ 
] yépev vnoaios ds [ 
ToUpyov ov xwpel 
ivypuaciv 
[iow iov] 
r]dvtes yewpyoi, SeUte, 
Tle Trost 7’ ef tis 
Joi te [Trev Ebvos 


] 

Dixtys. Did you hear... 
B. I heard... 
Dixtys. What am I to keep a look-out for... 
B. Maybe, off the water... 
Dixtys. Not a sign, a smooth sea... 
B. Now look close toward the hollow . . . 
Dixtys. All right, I did... 

Oh! 


What’s that I see? What sort of ... 

A whale, or a shark, ora ... 

O Lord Poseidon! O Zeus of the salt sea! 
Send a gift of the seato... 

... and to you a fishing net... 


The next three lines are omitted here in translation; and then Diktys 
continues: 
This is work. It’s not getting on. 
But I’ll make things ring with my shouts for help. 
[Ho! Hol] 
[Come on] all you field-hands, come on you vine-diggers, 
... or shepherd, whoever ’s around 
. .. or any bunch of sea-dogs 


. Opposite 


No scene in all classical Greek drama could be more plain and un- 
elevated; certainly it is quite unlike anything else in Aeschylus. The 
language is almost entirely colloquial, particularly in the stichomythia 
which is not used, as Euripides typically uses it, for a display of virtu- 
osity, but is allowed as usual by Aeschylus to spring naturally from the 
situation.' Here the situation of the two men alert on the beach requires 
dialogue of swift pace and directness, unencumbered by a heavy verbal 
load. It is amusing to note, in fact, that most of the diction is so common- 
place that it is part of the basic vocabulary and employed in the paradigms 
of any elementary Greek grammar. The only neologism appears to be 

? Cf. F. R. Earp, The Style of Aeschylus (Cambridge, 1948), 46, 86 ff., 160; 
W. B. Stanford, Aeschylus in his Style, 48 ff. 
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éAitpUTov, literally ‘sea-beaten’, and that rests on asupplement. Possibly 
pretentious for fishermen’s talk is the word Gonua, ‘not a sign’; and the 
only compound approaching the complexity of those of formal tragedy 
is &uTreAooKago1, which is a little lordlier than its English equivalent, 
‘vine-diggers’. What add colour and some uncommon eloquence are the 
epithets referring to Poseidon and Zeus. Yet even these arise spontan- 
eously as workmen might employ them under such circumstances; 
clearly they are not the usual ornamental, standing epithets of epic." 
Perhaps the only touch that betrays the imagination and technique of 
a master-dramatist is the use of the rare word for the shark, zuyaivav. 
Not Attic Greek but probably Sicilian Doric, it was deliberately chosen 
by Aeschylus to evoke the exotic and mysterious, quite in keeping with 
the mood of the scene.? But it is an effect that is merely suggested, and 
besides, such a word might well be within the range of any fisherman’s 
specialized knowledge of fish. | 

There are two familiar passages in Aeschylus in which common folk 
also express themselves at length—the speeches of the Watch-keeper in 
the Agamemnon and the Nurse in the Choephorot. Both Earp and Stan- 
ford in their studies of the style of Aeschylus have shown that while the 
speeches of those characters are popular in thought they do not employ 
the vernacular to express them.’ In this satyric passage, however, 
both the thought and the diction are virtually colloquial, certainly un- 
pretentious. The difference may be that the Nurse and the Watch- 
keeper, though minor characters, appear in tragedies where they 
address their social betters in the familiar, refined language of the court. 
But Diktys, though the brother of a king, is still a fisherman at ease with 
a fellow workman, probably a satyr, on the beach. 

If this passage from the Diktyoulkoi be several shades closer to every- 
day realism than anything we otherwise have of Aeschylus, the effect 
can only be deliberate on the part of a dramatist of his capacity. Yet it 
is not the realism of later literature, that more calculated attempt at 
characterization. It is, rather, the result of Aeschylus’ relaxing and 
requiring that his audience should also relax from the heights and 
tensions of his tragic style. In the preceding three dramas of the 
tetralogy the poet had given Dionysos his due; in the comedy there was 
no longer any need to converse in the language of the gods. 


' F. R. Earp, op. cit. 54 ff. 

2 W. B. Stanford, op. cit. 41. 

3 F. R. Earp, op. cit. 60; W. B. Stanford, op. cit. 48 (“Knowledge of everyday 
speech in early fifth-century Athens is very slight and a matter of conjecture 
from later authors’), and also 15, 112 ff., 114 ff., 125. 
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The ensuing scene must have been one of prolonged cavorting by the 
satyrs who helped pull in the monstrous catch of the chest, from which, 
presumably, mysterious muffled cries kept issuing. It was an important 
scene, for, after all, the comedy was named from it. And the satyrs, 
described as fishermen and farmers, but still in their traditional costume 
of virtual nudity, pranced and sang and hauled away in a manner 
which has been compared quite aptly with the scene of similar antics 
in the Peace of Aristophanes." 

Pfeiffer is of the opinion that the fishermen’s conversation in the 
fragment just quoted belongs to a prologue which ended with the first 
entry of the satyrs.? From the surviving dramas it is known, of course, 
that prologues of this kind, preceding the entry of the chorus, were 
not used by the poet before 467 B.c. We have good reason to be- 
lieve, however, that this tetralogy on the Perseus-Gorgon theme 
is dated about 490 B.c., in which case archaic tradition was still 
followed: the chorus had entered the scene first, had made the situa- 
tion clear to the audience before the appearance of the principals, and 
now was merely waiting to be summoned by Diktys to resume its 
action.* 

The next fragment, first published by Lobel, is the so-called Oxford 
fragment,* which survives in two columns of thirty-four lines each. 
From the stichometrical letter at Col. ii. 2 we know that these are lines 
765-832 of the play. To judge, therefore, from the length of known 
satyr-plays, the action should be well advanced.’ Diktys has rescued 
Danae, and in the first part of the Oxford fragment he offers protection 
in this meagre but eloquent bit of half lines. Note again how rapidly 
the speech moves, and, as Setti describes it, with what a fresh sense of 
life. Diktys, now more gentleman than fisherman, is speaking with 


' Aristoph. Peace 296 ff.; cf. A. Setti, op. cit. 9 f. R. Goossens, Chronique 
d’ Egypte, xix (1935), 127 f., argues that the islanders who came were not satyrs, 
but were of the appearance that Diktys described. For evidence that they were 
satyrs see below, p. 160 and note 1. 

2 R. Pfeiffer, op. cit. 19. 

3 H. W. Smyth, Aeschylean Tragedy (Berkeley, 1924), 130. Cf. A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, Class. Rev. liii (1939), 37, ‘Illustrations to Aeschylus’ 
Tetralogy on the Perseus Theme’, Am. Journ. Arch. lvii (1953), 269 ff. 

* P. Oxy. 2165; E. Lobel, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XVIII (London, 1941), 
9 ff. Cf. E. Fraenkel, op. cit. 241 ff.; A. Setti, op. cit. 17 ff.; R. Cantarella, I 
nuovi frammenti eschilei di Ossirinco, 62 ff.; E. Siegmann, Philologus, xcvii (1948), 
79; V. Steffen, Journ. Jur. Pap. iii (1949), 125 ff.; J. C. Kamerbeek, Mnemo- 
syne, Ser. 4, vii (1955), 95 ff. 

5 V. Steffen, op. cit. 132. Euripides’ Cyclops contains only 708 lines. 

6 A, Setti, op. cit. 17. 
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touching simplicity :' 


] av Kal 
] Knptcow 
Jravrétraci ph pbapiiis 
] 8” Gua 
] ov pe Kai TrpoTrpdxtopa 
] as yepacuiav 
] phEypaciv 
] &v xpdveor pevei. 
(765-72.) 


. » . | swear by the gods, 

. .. I proclaim to the [whole] host, 

. . - Do not pine away so utterly 

[Take] me at once as your protector 

... and champion 

[who respects you] like his honoured old mother 
[always addressing] you with gentle epithets 

. » » he remains eternally. 


Even in this slight fragment the language is detectably close to the 
vernacular, employing familar verbs like papTupoya and knpucow. The 
one or two extravagances employed arise naturally from the gallantry of 
the situation and are in no way out of place, as when Diktys uses the 
very formal word trpocgbtyyaov to reassure Danae of the civility of his 
intentions, and when he invents a new word to express his ardent role 
toward her, tpotrpdxtopa, which is best but inadequately translated as 
‘champion’. The very common verb 9@¢ipw, too, is used here in an 
uncommon way; whereas it normally means simply ‘to destroy’, 
Aeschylus adapts it to mean ‘to pine away utterly’. We should also 
interpret Diktys’ expression paiav ds yepaouiav in accordance with his 
mood of extravagant gallantry, for he really intends to treat her as 
honourably as he would his ‘honoured old nurse or mother’. There is 
no reason to interpret this phrase as Fraenkel does when he states that 
Diktys in reassuring Danae ‘seems to turn to the leader of the satyrs, 
asking him to comfort the child by talking to him gently “like a good old 
nurse”’.? There is no need to complicate the scene unnecessarily by 


* All the quotations from the Diktyoulkoi cited from here onwards are 
from E. Lobel, op. cit. See J. C. Kamerbeek’s restoration of this fragment, op. 
cit. 96. 


? E. Fraenkel, op. cit. 241; cf. A. Setti, op. cit. 23 and note 4; J. C. Kamerbeek, 
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taking it literally in this way and making an unwarranted shift in speech. 
The other interpretation is, in fact, more consistent with the gallant 
speech so far. Actually it is amusing to note that Aeschylus makes 
Diktys use the epic word paia instead of pytnp to emphasize his old- 
fashioned sense of honour. It might also indicate that Danae was still 
very young and that Diktys was aware of a considerable age difference 
between them. Possibly he actually was the tp]éoBus of the earlier 
reference.' We may say, then, that Diktys’ whole speech evokes the 
portrait of a mature gentleman reassuring a strange, distraught, and 
very young lady; his tone may be extravagant, but his language, though 
refined, is still relatively simple as compared with that of tragedy. 

However, as Setti acutely perceived, Aeschylus added one small 
touch to it that quite reduced all this chivalry to farce, broadly pro- 
jecting satire into this satyr-play. Diktys, it will be noted, offers to 
summon his army, knpvoow otpatai—but what army can this fisherman- 
prince summon other than this crew of salacious satyrs?? One can 
scarcely imagine a more undisciplined and lecherous crew of creatures. 
Add to this point the possibility that Diktys is not young, and the irony 
becomes even sharper. One could, in fact, almost say that the whole 
situation approaches the romantic theme of Don Quixote, except that the 
Spaniard was a figure of tragic irony and the Greek merely of comic. 
But all the same, Diktys is indulging here in the passionate sport of the 
elderly don—rescuing a young lady in distress. 

Moreover, how else can we explain the fact that in the subsequent 
lines Danae takes his offers of protection as mockery?? Indeed, she 
prays hysterically to the gods for help, like those besieged young women 


' See above, p. 151. 

2 A. Setti, op. cit. 22. In Stanford’s opinion, it is taking too rigid a view of 
otpatés to regard it solely as meaning ‘army’; and he suggests that the other 
interpretation is more likely. See also J. C. Kamerbeek, op. cit. 95. 

3 Danae’s speech and situation have their counterpart in the figure of 
Helena in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, who also takes for mockery the un- 
expected offers of protection of Demetrius and Lysander. She inveighs against 
them: 


O spite! O hell! I see you all are bent 

To set against me for your merriment: 

If you were civil and knew courtesy, 

You would not do me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 
But you must join in souls to mock me too? 
If you were men, as men you are in show, 
You would not use a gentle lady so. 


he: 
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that feared the violence of men in the Seven against Thebes and the 
Suppliants: 
] Kad yevébAtor Geoi, 
] por tréveov 
] KvmddAors pe Saocete 
aly]ucAwtos o[U]Jo’ [ 
]&yxevnv &youan 
Jos ph trovtion tis ov 
yap 
(773-81.) 
O! Zeus,] and Gods of my fathers! 
[who] has shown me a [way out] of [these] perils, 


... are you now giving me over to [these] brutes? 
Am I to be outraged by... 


Being [their] captive will I suffer [more] evils? 
I'd rather hang by the neck first, 

[finding] a terminus [to my misfortunes] 

. . . before anyone plunges me into the sea again, 
... or my father. I am afraid... 


Her language is elegantly phrased, quite in keeping with the education of 
a princess—which is not to say that it is the language of a great tragedy. 
Lobel even suggests that there is a touch of slang in her expression, 
é&yxovnv &p’ &youat, though he goes tastelessly far in translating it as 
‘kick the bucket’.' Agitated, she avoids using impossibly over-loaded 
compounds, and she indulges in only one neologism, trovtizw, which 
translates very simply as ‘plunge into the sea’. The only word rare 
enough to seem out of place is kwAuTrpiov, ‘a preventive’ (rendered in 
my translation as ‘terminus’). 

Following this, Danae continues with a prayer directed at only one of 
the yevéOAio1 eof. Here the passage has been understood, quite 
properly, it would seem, to refer to Zeus, for only he could have played 
the intimate role in Danae’s life that her words imply :? 


dpwy dy, ef Soxel, Tiva. 
Jelxes aitias Tis yelzovos 
] tra&oav é€éte10” tyoo. 
(782-5.) 
' E. Lobel, op. cit. 12. See also J. C. Kamerbeek’s summary, op. cit. 97, and 


commentary, 98 ff.; and W. B. Stanford, Aeschylus in his Style, 124. 
2 Cf. J. C. Kamerbeek, op. cit. 100 ff. 
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. .. send me some defender, if it seems right. 
. . - you have [never] had more reason to. 
. [ have examined every... 


I have spoken well of you. You have heard all my plea. 


Danae’s attitude toward Zeus is certainly arresting, especially in view 
of the fact that he had been deceitful toward her—how was a young 
Danae to know that that fateful shower of gold had in reality been the 
embrace of the divine lover? Then Zeus had abandoned her and even 
allowed her to be exposed to that frightful experience at sea. Surely 
there was little ground for trusting the god at this point, but she appeals 
to him with what seems clever devotion; it was an act of discretion in 
a situation where she had no choice.' In any case she expresses herself 
in language that is direct and perfectly natural.? 

What follows next is the race to the happy ending. In the same way 
that the events of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream were but a prelude to 
the wedding of Theseus and Hippolyta, so this comedy is but the pre- 
liminary to the wedding feast of Diktys and Danae. And in both plays 
the sober consequences of the unions are ignored: there is no mention of 
Hippolytos on the one hand, nor of the deadly fate of Polydektes on the 
other. In the Aeschylean version, at least, all the tragic and sombre 
events had already been disposed of in the preceding three plays. Now 
it is time for the masque to take over, and in both comedies with much 
the same spirit of mock heroics. While it is true that the Diktyoulkoi 
does not have the same fantasy, the ripe imagery of fruit and flower of 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, it has quite the fun. Certain elements 
are closely parallel between the two plays: where in the Dream there are 
those honest workmen of Athens, Quince and Bottom, Starveling and 
Snug, the Greek play offers us worthy figures of comparable antics, the 
satyrs, these honest workmen of Seriphos. Nor must we overlook the 
outraged grief in similar circumstances of Helena and Danae. 

Although the satyrs of Aeschylus, by definition, are ‘lower’ than the 
comic characters of Shakespeare in the Dream, subsequent fragments 
show that their leader, at least, had a sudden unexpected capacity for 
tenderness, an extraordinary quality indeed to combine with satyrism. 

1 As Lobel states (op. cit. 12), it is difficult to interpret her speech literally, 
especially line 783. What she means to say here, probably, is that Zeus was 
responsible for the greater part of her troubles. Cf. A. Setti, op. cit. 19, and 25 f., 
where he compares her speech with that in Euripides, Jon 425-51; R.Cantarella, 
I nuovi frammenti eschilei di Ossirinco, 45; J. C. Kamerbeek, op. cit. 100. 


2 For wav’ Exei[s] Adyov cf. Aesch. Ag. 582, where the Herald uses the same 


expression to end his speech. I am grateful to Mr. G. T. W. Hooker for 
pointing this out. 
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For this reason the next portion of the Diktyoulkoi is the loveliest and 
rarest of all. Papasilenos, the vigorous old leader of the chorus, takes up 
the weeping little Perseus to comfort him. Five badly marred lines of 
the ensuing lullaby yield a typically Aeschylean bit of description of the 
old satyr himself :' 
] yeA& pou 
] 6 Artrapov 
] 
] Tis 
] TroiKiAoveo 


(786-go.) 


The puzzling form pixkdés Lobel considers a Dorism, uncertain whether 
to regard it as Peloponnesian or Sicilian Doric.* But in doing so he is 
overlooking the fact that the word occurs in conversation about and with 
a child, and that it is more likely a childish lisping of pixpds. If the xp is 
phonetically too sophisticated a pronunciation for many a modern Greek 
child (in the same way that English-speaking children commonly say 
‘accoss the street’ for ‘across the street’), I do not doubt that ancient 
children had the same difficulty. If Papasilenos is indulging in any 
exotic dialect, it is, more likely, the dialect of baby-talk. 

From the next group of even more fragmentary lines of this lullaby 
there survives intact only the plain-spoken epithet troofogiAns, which 
is coupled with 6 veocods, ‘little bird’. But to translate the adjective 
literally, like a term from a textbook on infant behaviour, would only 
pervert the meaning and tone of the song. So it seems best, therefore, 
to turn again to the language of the very young and render the whole 
phrase more naturally as ‘pecker-loving little fellow’.* 

Column ii of this Oxford fragment, which begins at line 799, is believed 
by Lobel to mark an end to the speech of Papasilenos and the start of one 
by Diktys, also to Perseus. This contention is based on the fact that the 
first two lines read :* 

' It was this passage which settled the question whether the Diktyoulkoi had 
a chorus of satyrs, for who else in early Greek drama had bald pates and wore 
spotted dresses? See E. Lobel, l.c.; J. C. Kamerbeek, op. cit. 94 ff., 102 ff. 

? E. Lobel, op. cit. 9; cf. W. B. Stanford, Aeschylus in his Style, 53; R. 
Cantarella, op. cit. 47; J. C. Kamerbeek, op. cit. 101, 104. 

3 F. R. Earp, The Style of Aeschylus, 2 f., discusses the difficulties of transla- 
ting Aeschylus with mechanical literalness. E. Fraenkel, op. cit. 241 ff., includes 
Beazley’s charming translation of this speech and his account of the circum- 
stances. J. C. Kamerbeek, op. cit. 104, describes the uixxés and veooods as 
voces blandae. 


* E. Lobel, op. cit. 9, does state, however, that it is possible to assign those 
lines in other ways—meaning, presumably, to Papasilenos. See also V. Steffen, 
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el oe xalpo [ 
SAorto Aixtus [ 
(799-800.) 
Lobel reasons that Diktys must be referring to himself. But this is the 
essence of buffoonery, as Setti points out—when a comic character 
swears that if what he says be not true, then may someone else drop dead! 
To assume that it is Diktys who is speaking would mean missing the 
jest completely. Moreover, the rest of the speech is in the same playful 
language of dandling as the foregoing lines; there is no alteration of 
mood and therefore no alteration of speakers. Papasilenos continues: 
THOSE [ 
givtev, 161 Se[Upo. 
[ 
(801-3.) 

The givtov is a form so puzzling that scholars have taken it to be a 
proper name referring, probably, to one of the satyrs. But, as has been 
suggested by Setti, it seems to be a variant of giAtwv, ‘beloved’ or 
‘lover’, meaning something like ‘lovey’ or ‘sweetie’. It may be derived 
from the Doric as Stanford and Lobel suggest, or then again it may be 
the kind of lisping speech that rises in conversation with an infant, 
like ‘tweetie’ for ‘sweetie’.' The latter suggestion also seems to fit in 
better with the thoroughly vernacular expression that follows, 161 5eUpo, 
‘Oh, come now!’, and the word trotrtrvopds. These are more examples 
of this same kind of intimate talk. The latter has been translated quite 
perfectly by Fraenkel as ‘pup-pup-pup’, and delightfully described as 
‘a blowing sound . . . by which horses and other animals are soothed, 
and sometimes babies’.? 

Then Papasilenos encourages the infant in the same tone: 

ti 
és traidas cos.[ 
(804-5.) 
While the rest of these two lines is in the same simple speech, the ti 
kivvpn!; strikes the only unusual note; it would be about ascommonplace 
Journ. Fur. Pap. iii (1949), 131; E. Fraenkel, op. cit. 242; R. Cantarella, op. cit. 
47; A. Setti, op. cit. 28 f.; J. C. Kamerbeek, op. cit. 105 ff. Of all the discussions 
of this satyr-drama, that of Setti shows the most sensitive and at the same time 
most realistic appreciation, for he never forgets to think of it in terms of dramatic 
presentation. 

' Cf. A. Setti, op. cit. 32; E. Lobel, op. cit. 9, 12; W. B. Stanford, Aeschylus 

in his Style, 53; R. Cantarella, op. cit. 50; J. C. Kamerbeek, op. cit. 106 ff. 


2 E. Fraenkel, op. cit. 242; W. B. Stanford, op. cit. 81, on Totrmvoyds and 
onomatopoeia. Cf. Xen. Eq. ix. 10. 
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as the English expression, ‘Why are you plainting?’? But ‘Come, let us 
go to the boys’ is familiar enough. The traides are literally ‘the boys’, 
and not loosely, ‘the children’, as some have understood them, for these 
are those great over-grown boys, the satyrs.' Clearly it must be their 
leader who is referring to them here. Then he continues: 

gidos, xépas evpevtis, 

tépyni Ka[i] veBpo[is 

votpixev SBpixoio[1], KTA. 

(806-9.) 


You will come trustingly, oh friend, 

To my nurse-maid hands, 

You shall play with yellow-breasted martens 

And fawns and the mighty offspring of porcupines.... 
It must be Papasilenos who is referring to his own hands literally as 
‘child-rearing’; an odd role for a satyr, but an even more unlikely one 
for a princely fisherman like Diktys. It is these four lines that are as 
thoroughly poetic, which is to say, as far from colloquial speech, as any 
that Papasilenos has indulged in so far. The form {€nm, from fkw, is 
a rare poetic form of ixvéoya and is chiefly epic, appearing nowhere 
in extant tragedy. The old satyr-leader poeticizes even further as he 
envisages the little boy’s animal playmates. The use of the Dorism éBpi- 
xo1o1 has particular charm: the poet, in absurdly combining it here with 
porcupines, seems to be taking a dig at his own stylistic pretentiousness.* 

Then Papasilenos indulges in the happy prognostications that are part 
of the true fairy-tale ending as he pictures how Perseus will live happily 
ever after. His language is as plain as any in every-day speech: 

Koiptjont tpitos Euv 
[kal trlorpi 
6 trapé€er 
Ta yeALoi]a 
Kai Tpopds dvdoous, Stres [ 
(810-14.) 

1 E. Fraenkel, l.c. A. Setti, op. cit. 29, 33, assumes that the whole expression 
Sep’ és traidas simply meant something like ‘andiamo a giocare’; cf. J. C. 
Kamerbeek, op. cit. 107. 

? Cf. E. Lobel, op. cit. 9; W. B. Stanford, Aeschylus in his Style, 53; A. Setti, 
op. cit. 34; J. C. Kamerbeek, I. c. 

3 Cf. E. Fraenkel, op. cit. 243: ‘It must indeed have been a kind fairy who 
reserved for our harassed generation this unhoped-for treasure. Aeschylus 
turning topics of the nursery to a song of purest poetry and enchanting melodious- 
ness!’ Beazley’s translation of this, which Lobel prints, though full of warmth 
and charm, is phrased in the style of the nineteenth century and thus falls short 
of.the natural vigour and contemporaneousness of the Greek. 
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And you will sleep as number three 

With your mother and your father over here. 
And as for old grand-dad 

He'll make the ’ittle fellow laugh, 

And give him plain food, like... 


But more pretentious in phrasing and in diction are the following lines: 


[ 
XOAG [.] Trod[ 
[ 
untpi trapé€ers 
K]nSeotaév tpdtrov oloiw 
]vtpotros 
(815-20.) 


And when you grow up... 

You'll leave off hunting fawns. 

But catching wild beasts without [even a spear] 
You'll bring them to mother to feast on. 

Like a son-in-law and as a modest young man 
You'll look after your relations. 


Here, suddenly, for a few lines the speech is crowded with new or rare 
words: veBpopdv, reActevoeis. Yet even of 
these, only the Dorism §406a1 might have been unfamiliar to Attic ears; 
the rest are built on well-known stems." 

At this point the lullaby ends. From it we now know more of Aeschy- 
lus than ever before. That he loved and knew infants intimately has 
always been manifest from the Nurse’s speech in the Choephorot. But 
here we have Aeschylus at play with one, and thereby our knowledge 
of the range of his humanity becomes complete: the hand that held the 
spear at Marathon, and the scales of justice in the Oresteia, was also 
held out to dandle a child. 


 §408a1 is one of the Dorisms listed by Lobel; they include utxxéds, pivrav, 
and 6Bpixo1c1—five examples in about one hundred lines, which 
is regarded by him (l.c.) as an ‘unusual proportion of Doric words and forms’. 
Of these five, the first two do not seem to be Doric, and it is suggested that the 
third word, tétras, may be no more than a mis-spelling of the Attic wétmras. 
Moreover, it would have been pointless to try to achieve a Doric effect with this 
form, since both had the same pronunciation. Even if we add the word 3Uyawa 
to the list, as Stanford suggests (Aeschylus in his Style, p. 5 and note 12), the 
proportion does not seem unduly large. For Dorisms as the result of Aeschylus’ 
visit to Syracuse, see W. B. Stanford, op. cit. 40 f., and R. Cantarella, I nuovi 
frammenti eschilei di Ossirinco, 64 ff. The latter regards the date of this visit as 
c. 472 B.c. Cf. J. C. Kamerbeek, op. cit. 108 ff. 
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' as the English expression, ‘Why are you plainting?’ But ‘Come, let us 
go to the boys’ is familiar enough. The traides are literally ‘the boys’, 
and not loosely, ‘the children’, as some have understood them, for these 
are those great over-grown boys, the satyrs.' Clearly it must be their 
leader who is referring to them here. Then he continues: 

piros, xépas evpevris, 

tépyni iktion Ka[i] veBpolis 

votpixwv SBpixoro[1], KTA. 

(806-9.) 


You will come trustingly, oh friend, 
To my nurse-maid hands, 
You shall play with yellow-breasted martens 
And fawns and the mighty offspring of porcupines.... 
It must be Papasilenos who is referring to his own hands literally as 
‘child-rearing’; an odd role for a satyr, but an even more unlikely one 
for a princely fisherman like Diktys. It is these four lines that are as 
thoroughly poetic, which is to say, as far from colloquial speech, as any 
that Papasilenos has indulged in so far. The form f€n1, from fko, is 
a rare poetic form of ixvéoyai and is chiefly epic, appearing nowhere 
in extant tragedy. The old satyr-leader poeticizes even further as he 
envisages the little boy’s animal playmates. The use of the Dorism éBpi- 
xo1o1 has particular charm: the poet, in absurdly combining it here with 
porcupines, seems to be taking a dig at his own stylistic pretentiousness.* 
Then Papasilenos indulges in the happy prognostications that are part 
of the true fairy-tale ending as he pictures how Perseus will live happily 
ever after. His language is as plain as any in every-day speech :? 
Koiptjont tpitos Eww 
[kai 
6 trécra[s trapéger 
LIKKd[1] Ta yeA[oi]a 
Kal Tpogpas Strws [ 
(810—14.) 
1 E. Fraenkel, l.c. A. Setti, op. cit. 29, 33, assumes that the whole expression 


SeUp” ts traiSas simply meant something like ‘andiamo a giocare’; cf. J. C. 
Kamerbeek, op. cit. 107. 

? Cf. E. Lobel, op. cit. 9; W. B. Stanford, Aeschylus in his Style, 53; A. Setti, 
op. cit. 34; J. C. Kamerbeek, 1. c. 

3 Cf. E. Fraenkel, op. cit. 243: ‘It must indeed have been a kind fairy who 
reserved for our harassed generation this unhoped-for treasure. Aeschylus 
turning topics of the nursery to a song of purest poetry and enchanting melodious- 
ness!’ Beazley’s translation of this, which Lobel prints, though full of warmth 
and charm, is phrased in the style of the nineteenth century and thus falls short 
of the natural vigour and contemporaneousness of the Greek. 
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And you will sleep as number three 

With your mother and your father over here. 
And as for old grand-dad 

He’ll make the ’ittle fellow laugh, 

And give him plain food, like . . . 


But more pretentious in phrasing and in diction are the following lines: 


[ 
XAG [.] 
Gfipas [ 
untpi trapé€eis 
K]nSeot&v tpdtrov oloiv 
]vtpotros 
(815-20.) 


And when you grow up... 

You'll leave off hunting fawns. 

But catching wild beasts without [even a spear] 
You'll bring them to mother to feast on. 

Like a son-in-law and as a modest young man 
You'll look after your relations. 


Here, suddenly, for a few lines the speech is crowded with new or rare 
words: &ASev, veBpopdv, treAatevoeis. Yet even of 
these, only the Dorism §406c1 might have been unfamiliar to Attic ears; 
the rest are built on well-known stems.' 

At this point the lullaby ends. From it we now know more of Aeschy- 
lus than ever before. That he loved and knew infants intimately has 
always been manifest from the Nurse’s speech in the Choephoroi. But 
here we have Aeschylus at play with one, and thereby our knowledge 
of the range of his humanity becomes complete: the hand that held the 
spear at Marathon, and the scales of justice in the Oresteia, was also 
held out to dandle a child. 


is one of the Dorisms listed by Lobel; they include pivtav, 
and éPpixo1c1—five examples in about one hundred lines, which 
is regarded by him (l.c.) as an ‘unusual proportion of Doric words and forms’. 
Of these five, the first two do not seem to be Doric, and it is suggested that the 
third word, té&tras, may be no more than a mis-spelling of the Attic témras. 
Moreover, it would have been pointless to try to achieve a Doric effect with this 
form, since both had the same pronunciation. Even if we add the word 3vyawva 
to the list, as Stanford suggests (Aeschylus in his Style, p. 5 and note 12), the 
proportion does not seem unduly large. For Dorisms as the result of Aeschylus’ 
visit to Syracuse, see W. B. Stanford, op. cit. 40 f., and R. Cantarella, I nuovi 
frammenti eschilei di Ossirinco, 64 ff. The latter regards the date of this visit as 
c. 472 B.c. Cf. J. C. Kamerbeek, op. cit. 108 ff. 
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Papasilenos continues as speaker and in poetry that maintains the 
standard of the preceding lullaby. Addressed to the chorus, his lines 
are sportive, salacious. Yet, even as they aim a particularly satyric 
broadside at the bride who has been so long a ‘widow’, they end in 
purest poetry: 

GAA’) ela, piAoi, oTelycopev Straws 
y]cuov érrel TEAEos 
Kaipds &vaudos Etraivel 
BouAopévny 
Koptcacbat. 
Kal Baty” TrOAUs Fv 
XPdovos Sv KaTa& Upados 
teipeto: viv 8’ 
ABnv Thy fuetépav 
Jyavetai [o]fov 
JAautpais tis A[p]poditns 
(821-32.) 
[But] come, friends, let us march off 
And hasten the wedding. The circumstances 
Need no more words to persuade us to our goal, 
For I see the bride is already 
Quite willing to have 
Her fill of our hospitality. 
And small wonder. It’s been a long time 
The widow’s been sore distressed 
At sea. And now, 
Beholding our young manliness 
. . . She glows like a bride 
. . . beneath the blazing torches of Aphrodite. 


Although this long speech of Papasilenos, at its end, contains many words 
that were familiar to the tongue of every Athenian, its syntax and phras- 
ing are not in familiar parlance. Rather, it is Aeschylus who is speaking 
now as master-dramatist, creating in anapaests of particular vigour. The 
lines ring with verbs of epic action: oteixapev, 
telpeto, and finally yavuta, ‘glows’, a word of Sapphic rapture. 

It was the end of the play. The artless creatures, so proud of their 
young manhood, march off to music no doubt like that of the ‘tongs and 
bones’ variety, the rustic strains of Bottom’s request. Like a true 
Kwpwdia, the satyr-play finished with the K®yos, the wedding-feast. 
As a satyr-play it was obviously great fun, and from the little we have 
of it the fun was not so much obscene as full of the high health of young 
beasts. Papasilenos himself is a rare creature, a mirthful Cheiron 
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among satyrs. Danae, a less interesting figure, has her counterpart in 
more than one Aeschylean play; Diktys might be Orestes under happier 
circumstances; but Papasilenos is unique. He is a kind of shaggy, over- 
grown Puck, and, in his own way, quite as engaging. 

But more important, the Diktyoulkot, this comic fairy-tale, grants us 
a new insight into the scope of Aeschylus. The greatest genius must have 
this kind of range, for, indeed, it is by working within the immense 
diversity between Puck and Hamlet, between Papasilenos and Klytai- 
mestra, that the truly great writers realize that greatness. It is as though 
Hamlet towers only as he stands on the shoulders of Puck, and Klytai- 
mestra as she is borne aloft by the old satyr. To achieve this range of 
characterization Shakespeare spoke both as the greatest poet of the Eng- 
lish language and as the common bawd. Where Aeschylus was concerned 
the former power needed no further demonstration, but up till now there 
had been little proof of his vernacular style." The Diktyoulkoi frag- 
ments have furnished that proof, if not amply, at least undeniably. 


' Cf. A. Setti, op. cit. 36. F. R. Earp, The Style of Aeschylus, 61, discusses the 
naturalness of parts of the speeches of Eteokles in the Seven against Thebes. 


PERVIVS VSVS 


Limen erat caecaeque fores et pervius usus 
tectorum inter se Priami postesque relicti 


a tergo.... 
VIRGIL, Aeneid ii. 453 ff. 


Tue word usus is here most naturally to be taken as a noun meaning ‘passage’, 
and for this sense the following extract (quoted from London Stories by ‘John 
o’ London’ (Newnes, 1926), p. 45) may be compared: 


The most curious of London street-names is Crooked Usage in Chelsea. 
It probably dates from Saxon times when the land was divided into allot- 
ments, separated by breadths of unturned grass. These strips or ‘usages’ 
were usually straight, but there was one crooked one, and the Crooked 
Usage, like the Ugly Duckling, has been favoured; it has survived as 
the name of a twentieth-century London Street! 


The Oxford English Dictionary recognizes ‘right-of-way’ as a local meaning 
of ‘usage’ and cites the information given above as well as authorities confirm- 
ing the correctness of the explanation. 


H. MacL. CURRIE 
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VERSION: TWO HORACES 


HE waters do not benefit me so much as at first; the pains in my 
stomach return almost every morning, but do not seem the least 
allied to the gout. This decrease of their virtue is not near so great a 
disappointment to me as you might imagine; for I am so childish as not 
to think health itself a compensation for passing my time very disagree- 
ably. I can bear the loss of youth heroically, provided I am comfortable, 
and can amuse myself as I like. But health does not give one the sort 
of spirits that make one like diversions, public places and mixed com- 
pany. Living here is like being a shopkeeper, who is glad of all kinds of 
customers; but does not suit me, who am leaving off trade. I shall depart 
on Wednesday, even on the penalty of coming again. To have lived 
three weeks in a fair appears to me a century! I am not at all in love with 
their country, which so charms everybody. Mountains are very good 
frames to a piospect, but here they run against one’s nose, nor can one 
stir out of the town without clambering. It is true one may live as 
retired as one pleases, and may always have a small society. The place 
is healthy, everything is cheap, and the provisions better than I ever 
tasted. Still I have taken an insupportable aversion to it, which I feel 
rather than can account for; I do not think you would dislike it: so you 

see I am just in general, though very partial as to my own particular. 
Horace WALPOLE (to G. Montagu, 18 October 1766) 


Cessanti Baiis mihi sulfura quod minus aegro 
incipiunt prodesse, fere' quod mane reuisit 

me stomachi dolor (at dirae non ille podagrae, 

si medicis credam, socius), rem deterius spe 

non doleo euenisse equidem. tu forsan ineptum, 
optime Maecenas, me uix hominemque putes, cui 
ipsa ualetudo non tanti est integra ut, illam 

dum sequor, ingratae placeant mihi taedia uitae. 
nugari, ut soleo, mecum et mihi commodus uni 
uiuere dum possim, careo florente iuuenta 

ipso heroe Ithaco patientius; an, quia corpus 
sanum habeas, ideo ludi conuiuia turbae 
delectant animum? nempe hic cauponia nobis 
uita est, et quiuis uultu excipiendus amico; 


' For position cf. Horace, Epist. i. 6. 9. 
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mi requies clausa placuit tranquilla taberna. 

stat quinto' migrare die, subeam licet aeger 

mox poenam reditus: namque hic, ubi nona uidetur 
lux omnis,? mensis centum est mihi longior annis. 
‘nullus in orbe sinus’ nemo est quin hic canat; et sunt 
litora} clara quidem rus praetexentia amoenum. 

sed non effugere est, nusquam non litora calco 
quacumque egredior. ‘quin tu in secreta remotus, 
o bone,’ ais ‘paucis uiuis contentus amicis? 

nonne licet?’ certe. ‘at non est locus ipse saluber, 
uilia cuncta, bonus uictus, sic ut tibi numquam 
pinguius in uita fuerit?’ recte omnia, sed me, 

me grauat iste locus. ‘causas exponere tanti 

uis odii?’ nequeo, sed displicet; at mihi, nam te 
delectare potest, fateor: sic Galba* uidebor, 
omnibus in rebus iustus, nisi cum mea causa est. 


It is a pleasure to acknowledge the help given in the composition of 
this version by the members of the Cambridge Composition Club, 
particularly by Mr. A. G. Lee. 


E. J. Kenney 
' 18 October 1766 was a Saturday. 2 Cf. Moretum 80. 
3 Cf. e.g. Ovid, A.A. i. 255. * Horace, Sat. i. 2. 46. 


ANOTHER CLASSICAL ECHO 
The Potato Case 


Namque per ludibrium adsidere clausis horreis et emere ultro frumenta ac 
luere pretio cogebantur. diuortia itinerum et longinquitas regionum indice- 
batur, ut ciuitates proximis hibernis in remota et auia deferrent, donec quod 
omnibus in promptu erat paucis lucrosum fieret. 

Tacitus, Agricola, 19. 4-5 


Mr. . . ., prosecuting, alleged that not only did the Ministry of Food suffer a 
heavy financial loss when tons of potatoes were bought and sold by a man 
acting as its agent, but it was also charged—‘in all solemnity’—with the cost 
of transporting them, although they never left the farm where they were 
grown. 

Manchester Guardian, 2 April 1959 


D. McALINDON 
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THUCYDIDES AND HISTORY TODAY 


By PHYLLIS E. WINTER 


ANY brilliant assumptions made for the first time by the Greeks 

have been for centuries part of European thought, and it 
requires a great deal of historical imagination to realize that much of 
what we tend to think obvious or inevitable has happened because of the 
Greeks and not by nature. So with the concept of ‘History’. The word 
conjures up certain thoughts and feelings which, I suggest, owe their 
origin to Thucydides when at the end of the fifth century B.c. he evolved 
a new literary form, a mixture of art and science. 

My purpose in this article is twofold: firstly, to try to show what were 
the innovations of thought that Thucydides made and that are now 
accepted as principles of historical writing (with a passing reference to 
what might have happened otherwise); secondly, to consider the differ- 
ences between the end of the fifth century B.c. and today, and to see 
what additions to and subtractions from Thucydides’ ways there have 
been and are likely to be. 

The innovations of thought may be described as the isolation of truth 
from the general concept of virtue and the subordination of love to 
truth—which abstract terms may best be explained first by an example 
not from Thucydides but from Herodotos. He is describing the Greek 
and Persian armies waiting at the Pass of Thermopylai before the battle: 


Xerxes sent a mounted spy to observe the Greeks and note how many they 
were and see what they were doing... . The horseman rode up to the camp. 
... It chanced that at this time the Lakedaimonians held the outer guard, and 
were seen by the spy, some of them engaged in gymnastic exercises, others 
combing their long hair. .. . So he returned, and told Xerxes all that he had 
seen. ... Upon this, Xerxes, who had no means of surmising the truth— 
namely, that the Spartans were preparing to do or die manfully—but thought 
it laughable that they should be engaged in such employments, sent and called 
to his presence Demaratos the son of Ariston, who still remained with the 
army. When he appeared, Xerxes told him all that he had heard, and ques- 
_ tioned him concerning the news, since he was anxious to understand the 
meaning of such behaviour on the part of the Spartans. Then Demaratos said, 
‘I spake to thee, O king! concerning these men long since, when we had but 
just begun our march upon Greece; thou, however, didst only laugh at my 
words, when I told thee of all this, which I saw would come to pass. Earnestly 
do I struggle at all times to speak truth to thee, sire; and now listen to it once 
more. These men have come to dispute the pass with us; and it is for this that 
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they are now making ready. "Tis their custom, when they are about to hazard 
their lives, to adorn their heads with care. ... Thou hast now to deal with the 
first kingdom and town in Greece, and with the bravest men.’ Then Xerxes, 
to whom what Demaratos said seemed altogether to surpass belief, asked 
further, ‘how it was possible for so small an army to contend with his?’ ‘O 
king!’ Demaratos answered, ‘let me be treated as a liar, if matters fall not out 
as I say.’ But Xerxes was not persuaded any the more. 


In analysing the qualities of this passage, I think one would first say 
that it is most dramatic, with something of the irony of Greek drama. 
Xerxes has complete confidence; but the reader knows that he will 
ultimately arrive home in rags, and he enjoys the king’s arrogance and 
impatience because he knows that pride is going to have a fall. That 
introduces the second quality; the reader is on the side of the Greeks, he 
admires the heroism of the Spartans, he longs for Xerxes’ discomfiture ; 
his feelings are deeply engaged on the one side, and Herodotos would 
have him indulge his love and pride without restraint. There is a third 
quality to be noticed; there is concern with underlying moral assump- 
tions all the time, with good and evil: the detachment of the Spartans is 
good; the attitude of the Persians is bad. I think it conceivable that, if 
Thucydides had not been born, or had continued as a general in the 
Peloponnesian War and so not had leisure to write his history, the kind 
of writing that I have just quoted might have become the standard for 
recounting the past—and it has its points. It demands a master story- 
teller with an eye for what is interesting and dramatic. It demands an 
appreciation of the virtues of the characters in the story, and perhaps the 
revelation of the final victory of the aspects of virtue which the charac- 
ters accept. How interesting it would be if one of Xerxes’ men had 
had a literary gift and had written an account of the loyal, united, well- 
disciplined Persians, and how the men who had dared defy the Great 
King were rightly betrayed and slaughtered to a man at Thermopylai. 
The story would, of course, have finished there. That, I fear, is a manu- 
script which will not be discovered. 

I assert it is conceivable that this kind of story might have become the 
standard way of recounting the past; and my view that it was a miracle 
that different standards were evolved was confirmed by an exhibition of 
school history books that was shown in London recently. I read some of 
the American ones, but the limitation of language prevents me from 
giving my own comment on those from other countries; and I can only 
quote the statements made by scholars that accounts of the same in- 
cidents given in the history books of various countries differed to an 
extent that was startling. Many, notably H. G. Wells, have dreamed of 
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a universal school history textbook, and projects of that nature are spoken 
of as suitable work for UNESCO. 

Such a proposal, I claim, is made under the auspices of Thucydides. 
For if scholars found the differences ‘startling’, if some find the idea of 
a universal history book desirable, this implies a protest against accounts 
that glorify a single individual or party or nation, and a belief in objective 
truth that was made explicit by Thucydides. The difference between the 
writing of Herodotos and Thucydides is illustrated by this short extract 
from the Melian dialogue: 


Melians: You may be sure that we are as well aware as you of the difficulty 
of contending against your power and fortune, unless the terms be equal. 
But we trust that the gods may grant us fortune as good as yours, since we 
are just men fighting against unjust. 

Athenians: When you speak of the favour of the gods, we may as fairly 
hope for that as yourselves; neither our pretensions nor our conduct being 
in any way contrary to what men believe of the gods, or practise among 
themselves. Of the gods we believe, and of men we know, that by a neces- 
sary law of their nature they rule wherever they can. And it is not as if we 
were the first to make this law, or to act upon it when made: we found it 
existing before us, and shall leave it to exist for ever after us; all we do is to 
make use of it, knowing that you and everybody else, having the same power 
as we have, would do the same as we do. Thus, as far as the gods are con- 
cerned, we have no fear and no reason to fear that we shall be at a dis- 
advantage. 


As in Herodotos the passage is dramatic, though more with the drama 
of understatement. It is still highly moral; it is deeply concerned with 
right and wrong; but—and that is the great difference—Thucydides was 
an Athenian, and here it is the Athenian character and its deterioration 
through power and the demands of war which is being exposed. Thucy- 
dides, though he had been deprived of his command in war, was no 
Alkibiades to run to the other side and revenge himself on his ungrateful 
patriots. This is no personal, angry attack on those who failed to appre- 
ciate him. His account of the Spartans, Corinthians, Kerkyraians, and 
their behaviour and motives is in the same tone. 

No, anger and vindictiveness do not proinpt the Melian dialogue. 
Thucydides was a loyal and devoted Athenian, but for the first time it is 
implied that in the reporting of facts love comes second to truth, and the 
principle is for the first time assumed that in this kind of story-telling 
the glorification of courage and personality, the triumph of virtue, the 
interpolation of dramatic episodes are matters that are to be subordinated 
to the detachment of mind that is concerned to find out and report the 
truth. At this point, story-telling becomes history as we know it, and 
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though writers may not always show this detachment in practice, we still 
in this country believe it to be the right virtue of an historian. Thucy- 
dides asserts the principle himself in his introduction: 


The absence of romance in my history will, I fear, detract somewhat from 
its interest; but if it be judged useful by those inquirers who desire an exact 
knowledge of the past as an aid to the interpretation of the future, which in 
the course of human things must resemble if it does not reflect it, I shall be 
content. In fine, I have written my work, not as an essay which is to win the 
applause of the moment, but as a possession for all time. 

Love, then, whether it takes the form of patriotism, admiration, or 
passion, is to be subordinated to the overriding principle of the search 
for truth; but the other half of the definition, the isolation of truth from 
the general concept of virtue, needs further explanation, for it would be 
false to give the impression that Thucydides was the first writer to be 
concerned with truth. Herodotos was no credulous story-teller caring 
nothing for veracity so long as he had a good tale. To value objective 
truth, however, is one part of virtue: the good man and the good writer 
will have it as they have other qualities. But Thucydides had created a 
new kind of writing in which, as I express it, truth is isolated from the 
general concept of &petr and becomes for the historian the one over- 
riding virtue in its own right. 

Historians have not deviated in theory from this principle of history, 
but there is another quality which in Thucydides first distinguishes 
history from story-telling, and which I think is today in some danger of 
being valued too lightly. Matthew Arnold, in his Essays in Criticism, 
speaks of ‘high seriousness’ as an essential quality of poetry—t6 otrovu- 
Saiov. From Thucydides’ history of the Peloponnesian War it would 
seem that he agrees with him. Herodotos has often been compared with 
Homer, Thucydides with the dramatists; and that comparison is of help 
in illustrating this point. Gone are the discursiveness of Homer and 
Herodotos, the detailed prophecies, the repetition of the words as the 
events come to pass, the accounts of the hospitality given to Odysseus 
with details of the layout of the palace, the food, the bed, the washing 
arrangements. Gone those digressions of Herodotos which are his great 
delight : ‘While Kambyses was carrying on this war in Egypt, the Lake- 
daimonians likewise sent a force to Samos, against Polykrates, the son 
of Aiakes, who had by insurrection made himself master of that island 
...—and so, the opportunity to tell the story of Polykrates’ ring. 

The dramatists and Thucydides have their theme to which all else is 
subordinated—and the theme is otrovSaiov: serious and important. The 
trivial is eliminated; episodes that are merely interesting or entertaining 
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but not illustrative of the plot are absent. Is this high seriousness and 
importance of Thucydides’ work a valuable quality of history? I am 
assuming that it is, and I would use it as one criterion (though second to 
the scientific quest for truth) in distinguishing history from story-telling. 
This seems a point worth making in an age of Brighter Textbooks and 
countless histories of Daily Life, one outcome perhaps of the study of 
psychology, which in this instance has turned attention from the subject- 
matter to the mind of the student and desires to make the subject- 
matter palatable to him, and of archaeology, which has revealed so many 
of the details of everyday life. The basic scientific element of history has 
not been touched by this. That objective concern with truth first 
assumed as a principle by Thucydides remains constant, for our histo- 
rians still see to it that the facts shall not change to accommodate them- 
selves to the minds of those who study them. But the importance, the 
elimination of the trivial and irrelevant, which is assumed to be valuable 
in history, seems a little in danger today. Think of the number of social 
histories that are published—and not only school books. It is indeed 
interesting to hear the details of other people’s lives, what their houses 
were like, what they wore, whether the children took their lunch to 
school—and archaeological excavation has provided a wealth of detail of 
this sort. The crowds waiting in a queue a mile long to see the remains 
of the temple of Mithras in London bore witness to the fascination of the 
feeling of almost living contact with the past. This is a science that is 
claiming more and more students. It is well, therefore, to be on the 
look-out for one possible effect which seems undesirable : the lumbering 
up of history with a mass of interesting but irrelevant details. 

The reading of Thucydides restores the principle of the high serious- 
ness of history and also reveals the difference between Thucydides’ 
world and ours, a difference that must be reflected in the writing of 
history. And the great difference is one of size, the scale of the world 
both in space—there is so much more of it known—and in time—it has 
been going on for so much longer. The immediate problem is one of 
method. Thucydides is writing the history of the Peloponnesian War, 
a war in which, for the most part, activity is confined to the summer 
months. So he gives his account chronologically, season by season. This 
is a small scale compared with the subjects of history today, but even 
with this circumscribed subject one cannot say that Thucydides’ method 
is wholly successful. For there was sometimes more than one field of 
battle, and sometimes the war in one region continued for longer than 
one season. See what happens to the siege of Plataia. In Book ii the 
Spartans besiege Plataia, and there is the account of palisade and counter- 
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palisade, battering-ram and counter-battering-ram, of fire quenched by 
rain and thunder. Then ‘the same summer, and simultaneously with the 
expedition against Plataia the Athenians marched . . . against the Chal- 
kidians’ ; and one has to wait till Book iii for the dramatic escape of half 
the garrison when hope of relief failed and provisions were used up. The 
desire in men for art and form asserts that the account of Plataia should 
be one and uninterrupted. 

If the chronological method by seasons is not satisfactory in Thucy- 
dides’ small world, how much more difficult will it be with the vast field 
on which historians have to work today! Thucydides does not help to 
a solution, but the reading of his history with its smaller subject-matter 
does point to some of the demerits of modern work that arise from the 
scale of the subject. But to write that “Thucydides does not help to a 
solution’ is to use the wrong word, for it implies that there is a solution 
which patient research would reveal. I do not believe that this is so, but 
that there are many methods and that one must criticize them, seeing 
what is good and what is bad and watching for the evolution of new ways 
of dealing with an increasing mass of material. There is the biographical 
method which achieves unity in a multiplicity of incident through one 
central character, a method that easily achieves interest but by overmuch 
attention to personal detail sometimes lacks T6 otrovdaiov, high serious- 
ness. A chronological approach seems necessary (though it is interesting 
to note how often it is abandoned in the novel and the film) but now 
periods are longer, e.g. 1066-1485, 1789-1870, instead of ‘the following 
summer’ of Thucydides. But chiefly we divide our subject; perhaps 
geographically so that there is a section on English history and a section 
on European history; or the subject is classified into constitutional, 
economic, political, and—more recently—social history. Presumably 
there will be other methods of writing history in the future. 

Thucydides cannot help men to find methods suited to the conditions 
of today, but he is a touchstone by which they can test their histories and 
then try to remedy the faults that are revealed, though the faults or 
shortcomings are often in the subject rather than in the historian. Since 
I have written a little disparagingly of so-called history that revels in 
domestic details of toys, slates, and lace-up shoes, it may seem surprising 
that I now assert that in assessing the many modern historical methods 
I would use Thucydides as a touchstone of the right part for personality 
to play in history. Consider first what has happened because of the vast 
scale of modern life. All the enactments that have gone to make the law 
and constitutions of modern states have arisen to organize or limit the 
power of one man over another, and these form the subject-matter of 
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constitutional history. Economic history is ultimately concerned with 
man’s need to procure food, yet so big is the scale, so complicated have 
the economic and constitutional arrangements become, that man himself 
now seems a little remote, and it needs some effort of the imagination to 
see that his needs are the cause, and the only cause, of the complicated 
mass of constitutional law and economic agreements. Where man is 
remote in history, dullness is likely to creep in; hence perhaps the 
counteracting effect of the many histories of Daily Life. This is where 
Thucydides is the guide. In his history man has his proper place, not as 
one who drinks a particular kind of wine out of a particular-shaped cup, 
butas one whose mind is the cause of the subject-matter of history. I think 
that this is part of Thucydides’ genius, though I do not overlook the 
advantages he had: agreements between men and between states were 
simple, and were not couched to any great extent in a special vocabulary 
that divided them from the understanding and life of ordinary men; more 
important, any man might have had a share in making them. Zimmern 
in The Greek Commonwealth states that one in six Athenian men were 
engaged in public work. Constitutional, economic, and political his- 
tory is in such conditions part of a man’s own experience; and if he 
has had a part in hammering out the terms of an agreement with Megara 
he does not need to know the lullaby a Megarian mother sang to her 
baby in order to make the Megarians come “tive to him. This personal 
experience of so wide a field of the subject-matter of history can only — 
happen when states are small as they were in Greece; and the historian 
writing of and for such people has a great advantage. Having conceded 
that Thucydides did not have the problem modern historians have, of | 
writing of a world that is so complicated that the individual man can 
often not easily see what is obvious theoretically, namely that human 
beings are the cause of human events and human organization, I still 
claim that it was a part of Thucydides’ genius to emphasize the impor- 
tance of man’s mind in an age that did not yet study psychology as a 
science. The speeches, the Melian dialogue, the description in Book iti 
of the effect of war on men’s minds, to take a few among many examples, 
show the inexorable process of history as the effect of men’s actions, 
which are the outcome of their feelings and thought. Thucydides can be 
called the father of UNESCO, for he would have whole-heartedly con- 
curred with its preamble: that since wars begia in the minds of men, so 
in the minds of men must the seeds of peace be sown. 

Though Thucydides, then, cannot help in our choice of materials or 
search for new methods of writing history, he is the touchstone of the 
right part that personality should play. The preamble to the charter of 
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UNESCO might be paraphrased thus: ‘Since in the minds of men begins 
all human activity, so from the minds of men must any historian begin, 
no matter what activity (be it constitutional, be it economic) he is writing 
about.’ And let him and let his readers from time to time read Thucy- 
dides as a check that his subject has not become so complicated that he 
has lost sight of its beginning and end, for Thucydides has established 
that human personality is the subject of history, but the historical ap- 
proach to that personality is psychological, not emotional or domestic. 

This article has referred to the scientific search for truth and to 
psychological writing; and the emphasis has been on the science of 
history. This has been deliberate, for it was Thucydides’ scientific 
temper that distinguished his work from the story-telling of Herodotos, 
and makes him more justly deserve the title of ‘Father of History’ right 
up to today. I have tried to show that his genius lay in converting story- 
telling into history by isolating truth as the special aspect of virtue for 
the historian ; that for him it had 1 otrovSaiov (which I see as an essential 
element not only of Thucydides’ history but of all history); and that 
though our different world demands different methods, Thucydides can 
still be a guide to test that man retains his rightful place. 

But if his scientific attitude differentiated him from those who had 
written before, he was akin to them in being a great artist. His final com- 
ment on the escape from Plataia, oi pév 51 &vSpes ob 


UrepBavtes Eowobnoayv, has the simplicity and restraint of a Greek epi- 
gram; but his art can be illustrated from any page. Thucydides has shown 
that the great historian in any age must also be a lite:ary artist. 
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are her answeres, 
But her performance keeps no day; 
Breaks time, as dancers 
From their owne Musicke when they stray: 
All her free fauors 
And smooth words, wing my hopes in vaine. 
O did euer voice so sweet but only fain? 
Can true loue yeeld such delay, 
Conuerting ioy to pain? 


Lost is our freedome, 
When we submit to women so: 

Why doe wee neede them, 
When in their best they worke our woe? 
There is no wisdome 

Can alter ends, by Fate prefixt. 

O why is the good of man with euill mixt? 
Neuer were days yet cal’d two, 
But one night went betwixt. 


Campion, The Third Booke of Ayres, vii 


Blanditur mihi redditis 

uerbis, propositum non tamen ad diem 
responsura, suis sed ut 

saltatrix numeris absona, discrepat. 
quidquid prodigior mihi 

lingua tam facili destinat, euehor 
auris nixus inanibus. 

uoxne unquam pariter lusit amabilis? 
tantasue edere, tristibus 

mutans laeta, potest certa fides moras? 


Libertate caret sua 

qui se femineas tradidit in manus: 
quid nobis opus est sequi 

laesuras grauius, quo melius placent? 
non ulla sapientia 

mutes quos statuit prisca Necessitas 
fines. heu mala cur latent 

nostris mixta bonis? nullus ab altero 
dinosci potuit die, 

quin nox una foret discidio, dies. 


R. MATHEWSON 


ANIMALS IN THE GREEK THEATRE 


By Pp. D. ARNOTT 


NIMALS on the stage are usually more trouble than they are worth, 
and producers are notoriously chary of using them. There are 
several instances in ancient drama, however, where they seem to be 
essential to the plot; and it may be worth while to consider the Greek 
approach to the problem, and see their stage technique for overcoming 
the difficulties involved. 

Horses are used frequently in tragedy to draw chariots in which the 
principal characters make an entrance. The spectacular effect of such 
a device would be considerable; the more the pomp and dignity of 
a character is stressed on his first appearance, the greater the contrast 
with his eventual downfall. Thus Aeschylus introduces Agamemnon in 
a chariot in which he stands to address the Chorus and Klytaimestra,' 
leaving it only to walk on the ominous purple carpet to his doom. The 
ancient commentary on the play claims that Kassandra follows him in 
a second chariot. This assumption is unwarranted, and there is no 
evidence in the text to support it, though it may well reflect a concession 
to the growing love of spectacle in later revivals. Similarly Atossa in the 
Persai makes her first entrance in a chariot (Il. 159 ff.). This is nowhere 
stated, but is implied by her words on her second appearance later in the 
play (ll. 598 ff.), where she makes a point of having come this time on 
foot. Thus the pomp of her first entrance, before receiving news of the 
Persian disaster, is an effective visual contrast to the humility of her 
second, to invoke the ghost of Dareios, and to the pitiful entrance of 
Xerxes at the end of the play, bereft of followers and in ragged clothes. 

Athena in the Eumenides probably made her first entrance in a chariot, 
at least in the original production, though the text at this point is con- 
fused : 

PoiPSoUca KdATrov alyiSos 

Tra@Aois Expaiors Syov. (403 ff.) 
Lines 404 and 405 are obviously incompatible; the Oxford text suggests 
that they are alternatives. In 1. 404 the goddess speaks of herself as 
having come without wings, but with the power of her aegis (still imply- 
ing flight); from 405, however, it would appear that she rides in a chariot. 
Tovde suggests that the chariot was visible, and thus I cannot accept the 

* Ag. 783. 
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view of those editors who would reconcile the lines by taking traAots 
&«patois metaphorically, as meaning the swift winds. It is more likely 
that in the first production Athena entered in a chariot, and that in later 
revivals producers could not resist using the pnxavt, which as a device 
to give the illusion of flight was developed by Euripides, and inserting 
1. 404 as a substitute for the original 405. 

Sophokles tended to despise such spectacular effects, but Euripides 
makes full use of them. Thus chariots are used for the entrance of 
Klytiamestra and Iphigeneia,' for Rhesos,? and for Klytaimestra again.3 
There would be no difficulty in using horses in their normal duties for 
this purpose. Wilamowitz, however, conjectures that a horse was used 
in a far from norma! situation, to represent Pegasos in the Stheneboia 
of Euripides. This view, which other scholars have accepted without 
question, he supports from the evidence of vase-paintings. One must 
beg leave to doubt whether this was the case. To use a real animal for 
such a purpose would be unique. It is certain that Pegasos was shown 
on the stage, but a horse would be uneasy in a large pair of dummy 
wings. Pegasos in the same author’s Bellerophon, as we know from 
Aristophanes’ parody, was required to fly, and so must have been repre- 
sented by a dummy figure at the end of the unxavt, and it is highly 
probable that the same device was employed in the Stheneboia. 

What the horse is to tragedy, the donkey—then, as now, the common 
Greek beast of burden—is to comedy. The donkey is familiar, everyday, 
and undignified, and it is probably with this in mind that Euripides 
brings in the captive Andromache in a mule-cart;5 the contrast between 
this humble conveyance and the normal trappings of stage royalty would 
have presented itself at once to the minds of the audience. In the Frogs 
of Aristophanes Xanthias rides in on a donkey. This presumably re- 
mains on stage throughout the opening scene with Herakles, and is led 
off when Dionysos boards Charon’s boat and Xanthias is dismissed; 
we hear no more of it on his reappearance. In a production of the play 
at Cambridge the animal wandered in later to be mistaken for Empousa, 
but this amusing idea was probably not intended by Aristophanes. Thus 
there is no objection to having the donkey in the Frogs played by a real 
animal. 

That in the Wasps, however, is another matter. Philokleon is locked 
in his house by his son Bdelykleon and two slaves. He attempts to escape 
by hanging underneath a donkey, in a parody of Odysseus’ escape under- 
neath the ram, Any actor might well jib at being asked to place himself 
! Iph. in Aulis, 590 ff. 2 Rhes. 370. 3 El. 988. 
* Class. Philology, iii (1908), 225 ff. 5 Troad. 572. 
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in such an unpleasant position. That the donkey was, however, of the 
‘pantomime horse’ variety is indicated by Il. 179-81, where he is required 
to bray on his cue—xavOov Ti KAdeis; and again, Ti otéveis, ef ut) pépers | 
*OSuccta tiv’; The two dogs put on trial later in the play (Il. 903 ff.) 
must be represented by actors, as they have to bark on their cue and 
move about the stage as required. It is likely that both these parts and 
that of the donkey were taken by ‘supers’. 

The Cyclops of Euripides presents a more formidable problem in the 
shape of a flock of sheep and goats, which are assumed to be herded in 
by the satyrs on their first entrance and shut inside the cave. It would 
be a foolish producer who trusted a flock of sheep on his stage, and 
various indications suggest that they were left to the imagination of the 
audience. The parodos describes their movements in such detail as to 
suggest that this was the only indication of their presence. Again, when 
Silenos first hears the satyrs approaching, he announces that they are 
dancing a stkinnis; they could not both dance and herd sheep. It is 
significant that at the end of the play Odysseus does not escape under 
a ram, as in Homer, but by slipping out in one direction while the chorus 
distract the Cyclops’ attention in another; and that the lambs which 
Silenos brings out to sell are already crated for transportation (cf. 
ll. 224 f., yé tor &ovas d&vtpoov | etpetrtais 
oSpa ouptretrAcypévous), and could thus conveniently be represented 
by dummies. 

Similarly in the Birds so much is demanded of the crow and jackdaw 
which Peisthetairos and Euelpides carry to assist their search as to make 
it doubtful whether they were represented. They are required to crow 
to order (I. 20) and change their tune (1. 24), and to point in specific 
directions. They could be represented by dummies, though this is un- 
convincing and makes their eventual ‘flying away’ difficult. As they 
would hardly be noticeable in the large Greek theatre, it is most probable 
that they were indicated solely by the mime of the actors. 

It thus appears that the Greeks were no less sensitive than modern 
producers to the difficulties of allowing animals on stage; and that where 
the plot required them, they resorted to convention or impersonation 
rather than face the unrehearsed effects which would otherwise assuredly 
follow. 
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PANGUR BAN 


I aND Pangur Ban, my cat, 
Tis a like task we are at; 
Hunting mice is his delight, 
Hunting words I sit all night. 


Better far than praise of men 
*Tis to sit with book and pen 
Pangur bears me no ill will, 
He too plies his simple skill. 


*Tis a merry thing to see 

At our tasks how glad are we, 
When we sit at home and find 
Entertainment to our mind. 


Oftentimes a mouse will stray 
In the hero Pangur’s way; 
Oftentimes my keen thought set 
Takes a meaning in its net. 


*Gainst the wall he sets his eye 
Full and fierce and sharp and sly; 
’Gainst the wall of knowledge I 
All my little wisdom try. 


When a mouse darts from its den, 
O how glad is Pangur then! 

O what gladness do I prove 
When I solve the doubts I love! 


So in peace our tasks we ply, 
Pangur Ban, my cat, and I; 

In our hearts we find our bliss, 
I have mine and he has his. 


Practice every day has made 
Pangur perfect in his trade; 
I get wisdom day and night 
Turning darkness into light. 
ROBIN FLOWER 
(from the Irish) 
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VERSION 
To Professor M. M. Gillies 
PIAcAdyw Kai alAoupoBooKd 


Est operum socius studioque aelurus erili 
deditus ; idem ambos occupat usque labor. 

huic agitare libet mures; mihi uerba per omnem 
uenanti noctem peruigilare placet. 

ut melius tabulamque manu calamumque tenere 
quam uulgi laudem (quo ualet ista?) sequi! 

interea aclurus nostrae non inuidet arti: 
hunc etiam tenuis detinet ipse labor. 

laeta hilares operae praebent spectacula nostrae 
cernenti quantum sors sua quemque iuuet, 

quandocumque domi iucunda mentibus arte 
fungimur et cura gaudet uterque sua. 

saepe quidem ualidi palans mus inscius hostis 
obuius aeluro, maxima praeda, uenit; 

saepe etiam in nostrae tandem sententia mentis 
acrius intentae retia capta cadit. 

ac uelut in murum patulos hic figit ocellos, 
emicet ut feritas iraque mixta dolo, 

sic cupiens rerum causas cognoscere paruis 
moenia doctrinae uiribus alta peto. 

exsilit e caecis quando mus cumque latebris, 
tunc meus aelurus gaudia quanta capit! 

cumque obscura quidem, sed grata aenigmata solui, 
tunc animum mulcent gaudia quanta meum! 

sic simul aelurum semper dominumque labores 
exercent, ambos sic fouet alma quies, 

mentibus in nostris sic denique gaudia nobis 
quaerimus ut pariter sit quod utrumque iuuet. 

quotquot iere dies usuque et more peritus 
est opifex artis redditus ille suae; 

noctes atque dies domino sapientia crescit, 
lumina per tenebras dum sibi clara petit. 

W. S. MAGUINNESS 


(‘Pangur Ban’, No. 142 in The Oxford Book of Irish Verse, is reprinted by kind 
permission of the Clarendon Press.) 
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CRITO OR KRITON? A PLEA FOR GREEK 
By the late A. W. GOMME 


HE advantage of our traditional method of spelling Greek names 

and titles as though they were Latin and pronouncing them as 
though they were English (often with a fine disregard of quantity, Crito, 
Meno, though we scorn such as confuse the penultimate vowel in Man- 
tinea and Tegea), is just that it is traditional : we are used to it, especially 
with our eyes, and the visual appearance of a word is important. But we 
may lose too much by clinging to tradition; no one, I think, wants to 
revert to Fupiter, Juno, and Minerva for Greek gods, nor even to Ulysses 
for the Greek hero; and in the process of changing to the Greek names 
we have created two anomalies, Asclepius and Heracles, which are neither 
Latin nor Greek, nor traditional English. 

Of course we keep those names which have become English words, 
Homer and Aristotle, just as Virgil and Ovid; to say Homeros in an 
English sentence is intolerable, and to write it when you say Homer is silly. 
A difficulty only appears when these English words happen also to be 
the Latin, Aeschylus, Thucydides, Plato, Alexander; we keep them when 
our familiar pronunciation would be changed by a more Greek-looking 
transliteration. (I think, for myself, that there is an advantage in confin- 
ing these familiar forms to the familiar individuals: I prefer Platon (with 
the short a) for the comic poet, just as it is foolish to call the once- 
mentioned Aristcteles son of Timokrates (Thuc. iii. 105. 3) Aristotle, and 
the archon or the philosopher Eukleides, Euclid.) But what of Socrates, 
Sophocles, and Pericles? English words too, but there is no change of 
pronunciation by introducing k for c. And if we write (as I would) 
Onomakles and similarly for the many other words so ending, it becomes 
positively difficult not to write Perikles and Sophokles, especially if, as 
suggested above, we ought to write Herakles if we discard Hercules. 

Nor were the Romans consistent: Latin, and so English, say Solon, 
Creon, Cleon, but Crito and Meno, Xenophon but Euthyphro. And it is 
easy to mislead the unwary—the readers of translations—by a rigid ad- 
herence to Latin. I was once rebuked by Ernest Harrison for writing 
Cleisthenes—Kleisthenes or Clisthenes, he said; take your choice. I pro- 
tested that, in English, the first syllable rhymes with mice, not miss; but 
he would have none of it, because the Latin is Clisthenes (naturally, 
when Greek ei was already in many parts pronounced as i—Greek and 
Latin i, that is). And so we, the learned, keep to ourselves our proud 
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knowledge that the penultimate syllables of Aristides and Euripides are 
pronounced differently, in English as in Greek. No wonder the B.B.C. 
mispronounce Greek names at every opportunity : I have heard recently 
Diomedes, Parmeeno, Nicerdtus, and Phiddias. 

Let us not be afraid of inconsistencies, in either direction; we may go 
by the analogy of modern foreign names spoken in English sentences. 
A tew are completely English, with or without change of spelling: Paris, 
Berlin; Munich, Vienna—Rome and Athens themselves; some are Eng- 
lish enough, but with a pronunciation derived from the original (or what 
we hope to be the original), Boulogne, Calais, Seine. With others, we 
differ: some people find Lions and Marsales too crude, and try Lyon and 
Marseille; and I defy anyone not to attempt the French pronunciation 
if he has to say Boulogne-sur-Seine. Even in noun and adjective there 
may be differences: we pronounce Alsace after the French, but Alsatian 
is pure English. So, if we prefer to write Sokrates, we need not be afraid 
of Socratic (nor of Socrates, son of Sophroniskos, any more than of Charles 
the Tenth of France, formerly Comte d’Artois); if we prefer Sophocles 
because it is as English as Aeschylus, we may still write Onomakles; and in 
these few cases, some will do one and some the other. Nor let us be 
bullied by the argument, if k instead of c, then kh, not ch: in this case 
we have anyhow to change the Greek chi, and we may as well change it 
to an English combination which in some words, as loch, corresponds 
roughly with the Greek pronunciation. I see no harm in writing 
Bakchylides. 

I am pleading only that, with the few familiar exceptions, we should 
let Greek words in an English context look like Greek, not Latin: 
Athena, not Minerva; perioeci is nothing. It would be absurd if, because 
the French form of Kéln has become English too, we should therefore 
use French forms for all other German towns. For the vast majority of 
foreign names we have to do our best with them in their native pro- 
nunciation; we should do the same with Greek. 
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VERSION 


I rounpD the world forelet, forelorn: 
The mountain woods and ledges forced, 
The raven from the valley torn, 

The eagle from the sun divorced. 


I saw how drooped and dull and few 
The wings upon the salted floods, 
How fugitive and silent flew 

The winglets in the honey woods; 


How shrunk and flat the populace 
That sparkled once upon the fen, 
How oft assembled in the place 

Of wings ten thousand less than ten. 


RALPH HODGSON 


Depopulata procul desertaque rura tuenti 
per iuga, per saltus ui uia facta subit. 

coruus abest raptus conuallibus, et Iouis ales 
assueti rupto foedere solis abest. 

quam raras uidi uolucres super aequore salso 
demissas lenta sidere desidia! 

quam timide pullos, mutam sine uoce cateruam, 
mellitum uidi peruolitare nemus! 

quaeque nitescebat quondam cita turba palude, 
delituit pauper seque priore minor. 

saepius, ut pennis uolucres coiere, notaui 
milibus e denis uix superesse decem. 


K. WELLESLEY 


(Mr. Hodgson’s lines are here reprinted by his kind permission.) 


ETERNAL SUMMER 
By D. B. ELLIS 
(Plate IIT) 

HE first few hours on Greek soil are a fantastic and whirling 

jumble. Tumult is too feeble a word for the excited and inex- 
tricable chaos that is Peiraeus. The road thence to Athens must be at 
once the busiest and the worst in Greece. The main streets of the city 
are bedlam. Then suddenly, as a glimpse of the Parthenon is won, the 
mind skips the last twenty-four centuries and is lost to today. When it 
returns and you look about you, you might reasonably wonder where 
in time you are. The signs in the streets and the shops—OAOZ 
TPITTOAGN or APTOTTWAEION—are they ancient or modern? ‘All the 
Athenians . . . spent their time in nothing else but either to hear or to see 
some new thing.’ They live today, as they have always done, by talk 
and argument, be it over St. Paul’s teaching or merely the price of 
a newspaper. Generations of foreign influence, Roman onwards, have 
left Greece unchanged, uncertain itself which century it is living in. 
The Unknown Soldier of modern war is represented by a dead hoplite, 
and beside him are written up two sentences from Thucydides. 

After a few days the Greece of the classical world begins to sort itself 
out, and proffers questions one never thought of asking, together with 
the answers to them. Sit in the Theatre of Dionysos at Athens, see 
Salamis rising from the sky-blue sea a few miles away, and imagine the 
impact of the messenger’s entry in Aeschylus and his description of the 
battle : you will never ask again what it is that makes the Persai immortal 
—the place of its performance alone ensures that. Or stand with Pindar 
at Delphi, alive to all the beauty and associations of the place, and you 
will understand why he wrote as he did, odes brimming over with 
exquisite language and myth. Never has a literature grown so naturally 
out of the landscapes that gave it birth. 

Dominating memory, as it dominates Athens, is the Parthenon. The 
reality of its glory exceeds all possible expectation or description, and 
our first walk on to the Acropolis was breathless with incredulous 
amazement. It is at once eternal and eternally different. What colour 
are its stones? The answer depends on whether you see it from far or 
near, in rain or in sunset, in the morning or in moonlight. The Acro- 
polis is open on evenings of full moon for worship of the peculiar glory 
of this light. Aloof from the artificial glow of electricity shimmering in _ 
the city, the buildings are bathed in a light of nature, they even become 
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part of nature itself, aot man-made but divine. Selene’s horses have left 
their pediment and guide her as of old through the firmament. The 
shadows she casts are ghostly and evocative, so that the broken columns 
seem to be primitive images of Athena, the complete ones tall symbols 
of her power. Daylight reveals the Parthenon as less haunted, less formid- 
able, more receptive of admiration; its infinite variety is more marvellous 
even than the wonderful diversity of the numberless horsemen on 
its frieze—never dully repetitive, always new and living. Imagina- 
tion has to transport these incredible stones from the safety and close 
scrutiny of the Elgin Room and replace them on their heights, but it is 
easy to conjure up the architect’s vision and to appreciate the whole. 
The other buildings on the Acropolis, the Erechtheion and the Temple 
of Athena Nike, together with that unfinished and ruined masterpiece, 
the Propylaea, complete the pattern of harmonious diversity set by the 
Parthenon herself. Hours can be spent contemplating the Caryatids as 
they gaze across from their porch at her beauty: 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair. 

Hours, too, can be passed in the Erechtheion’s other porch exploring 
the intricate majesty of the doorway and the Ionic glory of the columns. 
And far over on the edge of the Acropolis, lightly poised on a heavy 
bastion near the scene of Aigeus’ death, the temple of Athena Nike looks 
towards Salamis and commemorates in name and frieze the victories 
that saved Greece. 

From the spiritual to the secular centre of ancient Athens, from the 
Acropolis to the Agora, is a simple walk and a violent contrast. Among 
the temples you feel the impact of the unquestioning reverence that 
inspired worship in these shrines: in the Agora you can almost relive 
the city’s daily life. One of Sokrates’ favourite haunts, the Stoa of Zeus, 
has been revealed by the excavations. Old controversies of politics come 
alive when you are shown ostraka scratched with the names of Aristeides 
and Perikles. The sight of a klepsydra plunges you deep into Demosthenes 
v. Meidias. After seeing the Agora laid bare by the archaeologists it is 
entertaining to read Frazer’s ponderous calculations of the whereabouts 
of its various buildings in his edition of Pausanias. Today the Americans 
have allowed that Baedeker of antiquity to speak out loud and bold. 

Athens is far more of a country town than is reasonably to be expected 
of a European capital. Go a few miles outside it in any direction except 
towards Peiraeus, and you will find yourself in country as unrepentantly 
rural as any remote village of Dorset or Cornwall. But for Poseidon’s 
ruined temple on its heights, Sounion and its neighbouring bays and 
headlands make a stretch of Cornish coast as genuine as anything 
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between Plymouth and Land’s End. Daphni, not half an hour’s bus 
drive from the centre of Athens, is in deep country. Two o’clock of a 
baking April afternoon found the deserted monastery in a deep siesta; 
no wind disturbed the pure white irises that basked just outside its wall, 
no movement was heard or seen except the clatter of the wings of a huge 
grasshopper alighting. A sleepy caretaker unlocked the cool stillness of 
the church, and left us to the Byzantine company of the mosaics. The 
sombre visage of Christ Pantokrator stared, almost glared, from 
the central dome as it has done for centuries. Its dark gloom was all the 
fiercer in the knowledge of summer’s heat and light outside. Then we re- 
turned to the dusty road, to explore more religious mysteries among the 
baffling ruins of Eleusis. On a small hill above them stands a church, 
commemorating the everlasting sanctity of the site, just as the Parthe- 
non, which has done duty for three religions—Athenian, Christian, and 
Moslem—has been a place of continuous worship. 

But nowhere does the mystery of Greek religion declare itself so 
strangely or so impressively as at Delphi. We arrived to find the sacred 
hill-side shrouded in low rain-clouds which reached into the depths of 
the valley. Mist swirled round the broken columns of Apollo’s temple; 
a rock split off from the Shining Cliffs and shattered echoing into the 
ravine; clouds parted above us for a moment and revealed a huge eagle 
hovering, menacing. The place of oracles was haunted by the gods who 
had never departed from it. We fled from the ghostly rain-mists to the 
dry fascination of the museum. That night storm and gale battered on 
Delphi. By morning it was spent, and Apollo rose glorious. He gave us 
welcome in his shrine, and led us up past treasuries, temple, and theatre 
till it seemed that the steep hill could offer no more; then suddenly 
appeared the Pythian stadium, carved impossibly out of this mountain- 
side, a place of intimate grandeur where athletes and poets from all 
Greece once met and made beauty. 

The journey from Delphi to Athens is full of ancient memories. The 
road to Thebes recalls Oedipus, and even today traffic meeting here 
could easily (such is Greek love of argument, and so narrow is the road) 
have an effect almost as disastrous as his fateful encounter with Laios. 
A speaker on the wireless remarked recently : ‘Of course, all Greek bus 
drivers are inspired. The ones that were not fell off a hairpin bend long 
ago.’ After Thebes and Hesiod’s lush Boeotia the road climbs again to 
Kithairon where the shepherds grazed their flocks and saved the life of 
the child Oedipus—an act too kind. Soon you can leave these tragic 
echoes behind and rejoice in the sapphire-blue bay of Eleusis and the 
rocks of sea-born Salamis. 
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But Greek tragedy constantly recurs, and we should not avoid it. 
Mykenai’s huge impressiveness is enhanced by its grim undercurrent of 
bitter legend—Agamemnon’s dying cry and the inexorable revenge 
of Orestes. Whoever may in fact have been laid to rest in the Treasury 
of Atreus and the shaft-graves, echoes of Aeschylus haunt Mykenai. 
Kings’ chariot-wheels have worn away grooves in the stone beneath the 
Lion Gate, and the purple carpet and specks of new-shed blood are 
yearly renewed by the flowers of spring. But the tale of the Oresteia is 
the last chapter of a story that must have begun nobly with hard human 
effort that left no time for intrigues and revenges: this citadel, fashioned 
out of the rock on which it stands, is a monument to ambitious endeavour 
that elsewhere could produce only the cold formality of the Pyramids. 
The construction of Mykenai, as of its near neighbour Tiryns, was not 
unreasonably ascribed by the ancients to the Cyclopes. Walls, gateways, 
posterns—they are simply vast and crude stones, placed together with 
inspired majesty and designed to be everlasting. That same skill, refined 
and perfected, generations later built an immortal burial-place for an 
unknown king (could it have been Atreus?) which doubly deserves the 
name of ‘beehive tomb’, for we found its vast dome filled with the end- 
less humming of bees, a dirge in an empty sepulchre. All this stood 
before Troy fell, hundreds of years before the great age of Athens. There 
lies part of the wonder in exploring Greece: behind the miracles of the 
fifth century are those of the Bronze Age of Knossos and Mykenai. 
Perhaps it was in contemplation of this amazing past as much as of any 
present glory that Sophokles wrote his hymn to Man: 
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Osbert Lancaster, in Classical Landscape with Figures, a sympathetic 
and opinionated book, speaks of Mykenai in words which sum up much 
of our experience of Greece: ‘Throughout the coming night, and the 
next day, and the next, for centuries to come, a mysterious and to us 
incomprehensible life will continue in its own rhythm which our visit 
was powerless to interrupt.’ So, it seems, Mykenai, Delphi, and more 
than all else the Acropolis stand outside our own notions of time; and 
their enduringness is somehow more remarkable in its day-to-day per- 
sistence than in its survival from generation to generation. Tonight the 
evening shadows will close over the Parthenon as they did yesterday, 
and as they have done every evening and every yesterday since its time 
began. Tomorrow and the next day it will be the same. As long as 


Greece exists, that incomprehensible life in its own mysterious rhythm 
will continue to fascinate, 
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(a) The Forum: view to the east from the Palatine, showing the 
church of Santa Francesca Romana, the Arch of ‘Titus, and the 
Colosseum 


(b) The Forum: the Via Sacra, leading towards the Arch 
of Severus 


(c) Hadrian’s Villa, Tivoli: the ‘Maritime Theatre’ 
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ETERNAL CITY 


By D. B. ELLIS 


(Plate IV) 


T almost seems a sort of impertinence to add yet another layer to the 

many records (recently estimated as numbering some 230,000 books) 
of Roman experiences and impressions. Can there possibly be any vision 
of the Eternal City, any reaction to its manifold variety and continuity, 
which has not already been set down, romantically or painstakingly 
according to the writer’s ability? Yet it may be that each new genera- 
tion, even each new visitor, enjoys a private and different view of Rome, 
and experiences something unfelt by the multitudes of previous ex- 
plorers. To attempt to translate that vision, to reduce it to words for 
others to share, is a sure recipe for another attack of nostalgia; and who 
would wish to escape that? 

Outside today’s marble railway station is a fragment of the Servian 
wall; so much do age and modernity jostle in this fantastic city. Oppo- 
site the station are the Baths of Diocletian, built by the sweat of 
Christians at the order of a persecuting emperor to satisfy imperial 
luxury. The massive remains of the buildings incorporate the church of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli (designed by Michelangelo), and the National 
Museum, whose most exquisite possession is the Ludovisi throne, a work 
of archaic Greek art which once adorned a Roman villa. Already within 
a stone’s throw of our starting-point we can hold in our hand many of 
the golden threads of Rome’s fascination. 

You can see nearly all of Rome that matters from a parapet above the 
Forum on the edge of the Palatine, where the Farnese Gardens conceal 
Tiberius’ Palace. (When I say that you can see it I mean, of course, 
only that it is there in the grasp of your eye. Real vision is altogether 
a different matter, requiring several lifetimes.) Below this viewpoint 
spread those evocative ruins where Roman history was enacted. The 
Battle of Lake Regillus is recalled by three tall Corinthian columns, all 
that remains of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, gleaming white against _ 
the blue Italian sky; the Rostra and the Senate House are haunted by the 
ghosts of the Gracchi and Cicero; Julius Caesar’s temple, now little more 
than mere foundations, still commemorates his martyrdom. The whole 
space is bounded by two triumphal arches celebrating Roman victories 
in the east—Septimius Severus’ reduction of Parthia and Titus’ conquest 
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of the Jews. Near at hand on our right the Colosseum reminds us of 
Vespasian’s efforts to expunge Nero’s name from Rome, for it covered an 
artificial lake in the gardens of the Golden House. Farther in the dis- 
tance can be seen St. John Lateran, seat of the popes as Bishops of Rome, 
beside their old home the Lateran Palace. Beyond the Forum our gaze 
sweeps to the left past Trajan’s Column to the Victor Emmanuel Monu- 
ment backing on to the Capitol. In the distance again, behind the 
Capitol, is the dome of St. Peter’s, and the Janiculum Hill dominated 
by the equestrian statue of Garibaldi. 

There, in brief, is Rome: republican, imperial, Christian, papal, royal, 
republican. Its roots spread down to a past that lies deeper than history, 
its branches reach forward to eternity. Every street and square recalls 
its past rulers; the very stones could cry out with legend and story. But 
let me here guard against the danger, to which I yielded in the first draft 
of this article, of writing a sort of travel brochure and of breaking out 
into superlatives and panegyric. I shall do better to formulate a few 
personal reflections, not unmixed with practical advice, on some of the 
places likely to interest the classical student who visits Rome and its 
neighbourhood. But let me emphasize that they are purely personal 
views, for I am fully aware that to many they will seem unscholarly and 
heretical. 

The classical remains at Rome seem to me to fall into two classes: 
those which are easily reconstructed in the mind because their ruins are 
substantial, such as the Colosseum, the Baths of Diocletian, and the 
Forum (though here associations, as much as the visible remains, help to 
form a living picture); and those which are too reminiscent of those vast 
bombed sites which are familiar to us in central London to be really in- 
formative or exciting. For me the Palatine, parts of Ostia, and most of 
Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli belong to this latter class. Even though I was 
fortunate enough to be shown some of the underground fragments of 
sumptuous interior decoration hidden in the bowels of the Palatine, the 
remains as a whole are vast and vague. To reconstruct the Palace of the 
Flavians from these ruins is as difficult as to imagine the busy life of a 
London office block in the bombed areas near St. Paul’s. Here and there 
an odd carving, an occasional mosaic, hints at former splendour and 
luxury; but amidst the crumbling walls the hints are hard to take. At 
Ostia it is a little better. There is no need to examine every street, and 
a composite picture can be built up in the mind’s eye from two-storied 
insulae, stairways, lively mosaics, brash marble decorations, and a few 
lovely frescoes, so that some impression emerges of Ostia’s domestic 
life; its business activities, too, can be imagined from the fascinating 
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remains of shops and offices in the Square of the Corporations. All this 
is well worth the labour of trudging round unrewarding ruins of walls 
built in opus incertum (or was it reticulatum?) and cobbled streets that 
lead nowhere; but it is still a labour, only occasionally gladdened by the 
vivid sight of a green and yellow lizard basking or vanishing among the 
old brickwork. 

Tivoli is a wonderful refuge from the bustle of Rome. It is pleasant 
to explore the endless acres of Hadrian’s estate and the silent ruins of his 
villa; but it is essential to explore them with no serious purpose in mind 
except to enjoy their calm and their dignity. Any efforts to people the 
remains of the villa with the emperor’s household and his grave presence 
will be fruitless. The place is dead; no animula survives. Enjoy its peace 
and then climb up to the town of Tivoli itself where 


... the reverent eye must see 
A purpose in liquidity 
among the indescribable and countless fountains of the Villa d’Este, 
when the evening sun lights their ecstatic waters as they rise and fall 
in their own enchanted rhythm. Thales would have approved and 
applauded. 

Among Mussolini’s unfulfilled schemes was a plan for the World Fair 
to be held in Rome in 1942. In that year the world was too seriously 
occupied to take advantage of his hospitality; but some vast buildings 
were erected and still stand, a few miles to the south of Rome, and they 
may be reached by the underground railway which was constructed for this 
very purpose. In size if in nothing else they are the direct descendants 
of those massive imperial buildings which I have already mentioned, but 
their main interest to classical students is the ‘Museo della Civilta 
Romana’ housed in part of this huge complex, and by no means easy 
to find. Perseverance is rewarded by an amazing exhibition depicting 
every conceivable aspect of life in ancient Rome. There are models, 
reconstructions, replicas, maps, and pictures, displaying, for example, 
the Roman army, navy, religion, domestic life, provincial administration, 
and imperial finances. There are reconstructions of temples, amphi- 
theatres, villas, shops, artillery, and a library; there is an enormous 
model of Imperial Rome; there is a plaster cast of Trajan’s Column 
unrolled so that the visitor can follow the scenes in order simply by 
walking down a gallery; there are models depicting civilian and military — 
dress, a triumphal procession, sacrifices, battles, and much more. This 
gigantic exhibit was put together by some leading Italian scholars, and 
no expense was spared in making replicas of sculpture, reliefs, and 
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inscriptions from the whole of the Mediterranean world. The result is 
a display of the material remains of Roman civilization that must be 
unparalleled anywhere else. 

My superficial descriptions and my criticisms of some of Rome’s most 
famous antiquities have, I fear, scarcely suggested that a visit to Rome 
is a uniquely moving and satisfying experience. Yet it is so; the richness 
of the experience makes it hard to convey its reality and to define the 
reasons for the emotions it inevitably excites; but if one had to crystallize 
into one word the abiding impression that Rome stamps on the mind, 
the word would be ‘continuity’. The classical student is bound to be 
interested in the remains that are relevant to his own field, but he will 
ignore the rest at his peril—if he can ignore it. For in truth Rome is 
a living organism, drawing its life from every age simultaneously. The 
Forum, bordered with medieval, Renaissance, and Baroque churches; 
the Pantheon, now a church and the burial-place of Raphael and Italy’s 
kings; Hadrian’s Mausoleum, now the Castel Sant’ Angelo, once a 
papal stronghold—these places are examples of Rome’s persistent con- 
tinuity and inextricable union of the city’s remote past with its more 
recent history. It is that unity, not merely this or that specialized 
stratum of it, that we should visit Rome to discover; for in that union 
lies the secret of Rome’s eternity. 
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VERSION 


CuasuBLe. Dear Mr. Worthing, I trust this garb of woe does not betoken 
some terrible calamity ? 

Jacx. My brother— 

CHASUBLE.—Still leading his life of pleasure? 

Jack [shaking his head].—Dead! 

CuasuBLe. Your brother Ernest dead? 

Jack. Quite dead. 

CuasuB_e. Mr. Worthing, I offer you my sincere condolence. You have at 
least the consolation of knowing that you were always the most generous 
and forgiving of brothers. 

Jack. Poor Ernest! He had many faults, but it is a sad, sad blow. 

CHASUBLE. Very sad indeed. Were you with him at the end? 

Jack. No. He died abroad; in Paris, in fact. I had a telegram last night from 
the manager of the Grand Hotel. 

Miss Prism. As a man sows, so shall he reap. 


OSCAR WILDE, The Importance of Being Earnest. 
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VIRGIL’S PERIPLUS OF LATIUM 


By BERTHA TILLY 


Illustrations of this article will be found in Supplementary Plates 
CXCIII-CXCVI at the end of this Number 


T is not perhaps generally recognized that the description of the coast 
of Latium in the seventh book of the Aeneid, in the passage which is 
often called ‘The Gathering of the Clans’, is in the form of a periplus— 
literally, ‘a sailing round’. The places and natural features are named in 
order from the mouth of the Tiber as far as Tarracina (modern Terra- 
cina) as if they were seen from the sea by one coasting along the shore. 
Accounts of this kind are frequent in ancient geographers. Virgil fol- 
lowed a familiar pattern in the six lines in which this stretch of coast is 
described : 
‘Those who plough thy glades, Tiberinus, and the sacred shore of the 
Numicus, and work the Rutulian hills with the ploughshare, and Circe’s ridge, 
the fields over which Jupiter Anxurus holds sway, and Feronia rejoicing in 


her green grove; where lies Satura’s unhealthy marsh, and cool through 
sunken valleys Ufens seeks his way, and is lost in the sea.’? 


First come those who plough the country bordering on the Tiber, 
and the banks of the Numicus. There were few settlements in ancient 
times on the alluvial plain which extends south-eastwards from the left 
bank of the Tiber, since the formation of the land did not offer places of 
safety, or natural arces, which could be easily defended, or even made 
secure. Virgil may be speaking here of countrymen who worked the 
fertile soil and tended flocks of sheep’ on the wide tracts of pasture, 
but had their settled homes elsewhere. This piece of country is still 
today essentially a land of nomadic sheep and shepherds and this, no 
doubt, is the picture which Virgil presents, especially since he gives no 
ethnic to these countrymen. The flocks are still brought down to the 
plain from the mountains of the central Appennines in the vicinity of 
L’Aquila for winter grazing: then, before the relentless sun of the 
summer months parches the grass to dry stubble, they are taken back 
to the plateaux in the mountains where the grass is fresh, and melted 
snows give abundance of water. This movement of flocks, resulting 

? Aen. vii. 647-817. ? Ibid. 797-802. 


3 See B. Tilly, Vergil’s Latium (Oxford, 1947), xiiif., for an account of 
shepherd life on the Roman Campagna. 
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from climatic conditions, must have been practised in Italy from time 
uncounted, for sheep could not otherwise be successfully reared. 

Doubt has often been cast on the identification of the river Numicus, 
but no strong argument can be found against the recognition that the 
Rio Torto (Suppl. Pl. CXCIII (a)), which flows across the whole width 
of Latium from its rising in the Alban hills to the Laurentian shore, 
was known in ancient times as the Numicus.! There is a play on words 
in the phrase sacrum Numici litus,? ‘the sacred shore of the Numicus’, a 
reminder that the name is derived from numen, ‘divine power’, and that 
the river had a special sanctity. Not only is there the possibility that at 
some spot a few miles inland from the mouth was situated Laurentum,’ 
Latinus’ city, but there is also the well-attested fact that the river was 
connected with the worship of Jupiter Indiges, whose sacred grove lay 
along its banks. This deity was identified by the Romans with the 
deified Aeneas,* thus giving the river an especial significance for the 
Aeneid. The word sacrum implies a projection in thought into Virgil’s 
own time, when its pregnant meaning would be intelligible to all his 
contemporaries. 

Perhaps the view of the Numicus from the shore is meant to include 
the country-side through which it flows. This, which corresponds 
roughly to the modern ‘Roman Campagna’, is a wide extent of undulat- 
ing downland marked by screens of woodland or scored with sunken 
streams, but affording no great habitation site, except for Lavinium, 
until the Rutulian hills are reached. Here we have to do with a place of 
great natural defensive strength and of high antiquity. Ardea, the tribal 
centre of the Rutuli, continuously inhabited since the early Iron Age 
(the phase known as the ‘Southern’ or ‘Latial Villanovan’ of the mid- 
eighth century B.c.), still keeps its ancient name. The squalid village of 
today occupies the primitive site, a tufa plateau with precipitous sides, 
situated about three miles from the shore (Suppl. Pl. CXCIII (6)). 
This was the home of Turnus, prince of the Rutuli, slain by Aeneas in 
single combat,’ whose death ended the war against the Trojans in Latium. 

From Ardea® the periplus continues to the prominent ridge, now 
called Monte Circeo, and on to Terracina, where on a headland above 
the port was the temple of Jupiter Anxurus. Three miles inland at 
the side of the Appian Way was Feronia’s grove. After Terracina a 


' Ibid. 66 f. 2 Aen. vii. 797 f. 
3 The site has not yet been found: see B. Tilly, Vergil’s Latium, 83 f. 
+ For references see ibid. 78 f. 5 Aen. xii. 950-2. 


6 For an account of Ardea, see B. Tilly, Antiquity, xix (1945), 129-32, and 
Vergil’s Latium, 31 f. 
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backward glance is taken to observe the rivers which debouch into the 
sea from the Pontine Marshes to the south-east of the territory of the 
Rutuli—the Satura (more usually written ‘Astura’), and the Ufens (now 
the Ufente) flowing into the sea north-west of the Circeian promontory. 
In this connexion a certain planned artistry becomes apparent in the 
periplus : it begins and ends with two rivers, set in pairs, as it were; with 
the Tiber and the Numicus at one extremity, and the Astura and the 
Ufens at the other. Many natural features and topographical details 
add liveliness to the list: the shore, the hills behind, the ridge, a con- 
spicuous temple, a green grove, an unhealthy marsh, a cool river—all 
these are etched in, in few words, it is true, but with great effect. To 
judge from the very fact that a periplus is given here, it is permissible, 
perhaps, to surmise that Virgil had at some time sailed along this shore- 
line. Indeed we cannot deny the possibility that when Virgil joined 
Horace and his company on that journey to Brundisium which is 
immortalized in the fifth Satire, he had reached Sinuessa by sea from 
Rome.' It is clear that he had not come by either of the great highways 
from Rome, since the Via Latina ran inland, and would have led him 
to Teanum Sidicinum; and, on the other hand, if he had journeyed 
along the Via Appia he would surely have been in Horace’s company all 
the way. It is indeed a matter of conjecture whether Virgil preferred to 
journey by sea to escape the toils of the roads, and whether this was his 
usual manner of travel between Rome and Campania. 

The shore which stretches from the Tiber’s mouth as far as Ardea 
and beyond is flat and gently shelving to the water. Where the rivers 
debouch they flow across sandy reaches to be lost in the sea. Such are 
the mouths of both the Numicus (now the Rio Torto) and the 
Astura (Suppl. Pl. CXCIII (c)). The land immediately behind the dunes 
which fringe the shore used to be marshy and given over to inland 
lagoons. These have been drained in modern times, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Rio Torto. The unhealthy marsh which formerly 
existed near the Astura? is now good cultivated land. The Pontine 
marshes, too, which extend from here as far as Terracina, have been 
drained in recent years and present a smiling face with ordered canals, 
farmsteads, and fertile soil (Suppl. Pl. CXCIV(a)). A visit to the shore at 
the mouth of the Astura affords a view of the coast from Anzio (ancient 
Antium) to the Circeian promontory and Terracina, and well illustrates 
this part of Virgil’s periplus. It also illustrates the Romans’ predilection 


* Hor. Sat. i. 5. 40 f. 


? M.-R. De la Blanchére, ‘Terracine’, Mélanges de l’école frangaise de Rome 
(1885), 81 f. 
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for this coast, which was fringed from end to end with villas for their 
seaside retreats; the building of these had already become fashionable 
in late Republican times. At this point, nearly midway between Anzio 
on the north and Monte Circeo to the south, there lies a small island 
also called ‘Astura’. It is now graced with a medieval fortress, but on 
every side are the remains of Roman building. A broken line of masonry 
which appears here and there in the surf evidently marked the previous 
existence of a small harbour.' The traces of a villa extend half-sub- 
merged into the shallow water and into the sand dunes on the shore; in 
this place there once stood, full of charm, a seaside villa, seeming from 
the shape of its plan to be half stepping for coolness into the waves 
(Suppl. Pl. CXCIV (4)). 

Several periods of construction are plain to see, but the earliest 
appears to belong to the later Republic. The shore nearby is low and 
flat, covered with pale golden sand as far as the eye can see. The dunes 
which fringe it on the landward side are overgrown with the maritime 
forest growth which flourishes in places all along the Italian coast. Cork 
oaks grow in profusion together with the ilex, stone-pine, and many 
low-growing shrubs such as butcher’s broom, erica, daphne, cistus, 
juniper, arbutus, and rosemary—a green belt of foliage; and then a 
golden zone of sand leads to the sea. Under the skies of May the water 
is brilliantly blue, shading from tints of turquoise to amethyst and 
sapphire according as deeps or shallows lie beneath; a merry air blows 
gently, giving the waves white crests which gleam brightly in the long 
curves of the water. At a small distance from Astura the river of the 
same name reaches the sea. It winds between grassy banks, finally to 
creep blue and fresh over the golden sand. Far away is a view of Circe’s 
ridge, and behind is the girdle of the mountains, the Albans, and then 
the Volscians which come down to the shore at Terracina. 

The loveliness of this place, enhanced by the all-pervading solitude, 
make it fit to have witnessed the sorrows of one of Rome’s greatest 
citizens. Letters written from his villa at Astura to Atticus tell how 
Cicero withdrew to its solitary beauty, overcome with grief for the loss 
of his much-loved daughter. Written in the summer of 45 B.c., the 
words of a father, broken-hearted and stricken, are still vocal with that 
ancient sorrow: ‘My grief is beyond any consolation. I have even done 
what no one before me has ever done—I have tried to comfort myself 
by writing a book. . . . I write all day and every day—not that it is a 
remedy, but it helps at times; yet not even that to any great extent, the 


! Strabo mentions an anchorage here, v. 3. 6. 
2 For a study of this villa see L. Jacono, Neapolis (Naples, 1913), i. 363-5. 
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violence of my sorrow is too strong.’' And again: ‘in this solitude I 
have no converse with anyone. In the morning I retreat into the thick 
woods, and I do not come out again before evening.’ The charm and 
quiet pleased him; in another letter he remarks: “This certainly is a 
charming spot, right in the sea, and within sight of Antium and Circeii.’* 
In the series of letters to Atticus written from here in the months of 
May and June of that year, the thoughts of a great man’s mind can be 
followed. He was deep in literary studies, composing new treatises on 
philosophy, the outcome of which were the Academica and the De 
Finibus. 

This villa, the lines of which are half-submerged in the sea, and 
tumbled on the dunes, was perhaps Cicero’s when it was first built: 
fragments of marble which we may gather from the shingle, or some 
formless sherd, may have been mute witnesses of his lonely anguish. 
Astura, this place so full of charm, was also associated with that other 
tragedy and most bitter moment at the end of his life. It was here that 
he fled at the time of his fall, when the news of his proscription by the 
young Octavian reached him.* Some even say that Astura, for all its 
peace and beauty, was the scene of his assassination. Virgil’s word atra 
may contain a memory of these tragic events.‘ 

At the same time we may judge from the very implication of atra, 
which always carries the meaning of ‘harmful’ or ‘baneful’ as Virgil 
uses it, that he does not omit to draw attention to the marshes in the 
region of the Astura. Strabo, a contemporary writer, describes some 
districts on the seaboard of Latium as unhealthy, among others the 
country round Tarracina and the Circaeum.® It is therefore allowable 
to deduce from this statement the full meaning of atra. This unhealthy 
district has long been drained and brought under cultivation, with the 
result that all the area extending down to the shore is now good 
land. 

In Virgil’s mention of the Astura there may be an indirect reference 
to the city of Satricum, vanished in his day, and to the old cult centre 
of Mater Matuta which survived its destruction and lived on even into 
Imperial times. On the right bank of the stream, about three miles 
inland, at the place now called ‘Conca’, there was a Volscian settlement 
on a low hill, whose origin can be traced back to high antiquity. The 
name Satricum has a close affinity with the stream on the banks of which 
it was located. At a point where the river describes a curve, there is 
a low, flat hill. The water, flowing through the friable volcanic soil 

Att. xii. 14. 3. ? Ibid. 15. 3 Ibid. 19. 1. 
* Plut. Cic. 47. 1. 5 Aen. vii. 801. 6 Strabo v. 3. 5. 
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characteristic of all this part of Latium, has worn a deeply cut bed, with 
sides so steep as to forbid descent or ascent. The hill is surrounded by 
an agger of earth which is joined to the river bank at each side of the 
curve. The finds from the hill and the neighbourhood range in date from 
the seventh century B.c. to the beginning of the Empire. The primitive 
dwellings in the form of capanne, and grave finds of objects contemporary 
with them, also point to an early Iron Age settlement of the seventh 
century. A small temple occupied the centre of the hill; and the votive 
offerings, of which many were terra-cotta figurines of a seated goddess 
holding a child on her lap, range from the seventh to the second century 
B.c.! Archaeology demonstrates the continuance of the cult for many 
centuries after the building of the temple.? 

The view from this site ranges far over the Pontine plain, which is 
bounded by the rampart of the Volscian hills; these in turn guide the 
beholder’s eye down towards the sea. The old road comes from Antium, 
another Volscian outpost on the coast, and leads past Satricum up to 

‘elletri, a Volscian town. On the high flanks of the hills ancient 
Volscian towns can be seen gleaming grey against the rocky slopes— 
Corae, Norba, and others. Satricum was clearly an outpost on the 
plain, and one of their means of access to the sea. In connexion 
with such a site as this on the plain, the nomadic system of sheep 
rearing characteristic of Latium must not be forgotten. Satricum, so 
situated as to be in direct contact with the hill sites, may have been in 
origin a Volscian station for the winter grazing of flocks. 

Archaeology goes far to confirm the traditions and records of Satricum 
in ancient writers. It is counted among Pliny’s list of fifty-three vanished 
cities of Latium,’ which shows that it was thought to belong to the 
earliest stratum of population. The fact that it is listed by Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos* among the cities of the Latin League indicates a tradition 
of independence in the fifth century. In the fourth century Satricum 
was often the scene of struggles between Rome and the Volsci, but 
eventually the city was destroyed by fire, and in 338 B.c. it came wholly 
under Roman domination. A statement in Livy’ that the temple of 
Mater Matuta was spared was corroborated by the finding of an inscrip- 
tion of the second or first century B.c. on which is recorded an offering 

! F. Barnabei and R. Mengarelli, Notizie degli Scavi, N.s., 1896, 190-200; 
F. von Duhn, Italische Graberkunde (Heidelberg, 1924), i. 412 and 530 f., 
reports the grave finds. The objects from Satricum are displayed in the Museo 
di Villa Giulia in Rome. 

2 A. Andren, Architectural Terracottas from Etrusco-Italic Temples (Lund 


and Leipzig, 1940), 455 f. 
3 HN. iii. 68. vi. 32 f. 
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to the goddess.' So it came about that by Virgil’s day Satricum survived 
only as the site of a cult. The ancient temple, still frequented, near the 
shore which was quickly becoming a fashionable place for wealthy 
Romans to build their villas, could hardly fail to arouse interest. 

The promontory of Circe, called by Virgil Circaeum iugum? and in 
modern Italian ‘Monte Circeo’, is a place of weird enchantment, well 
suited to be the haunt of the witch Circe who by her spells could turn 
men into grunting swine.’ For Virgil,* and no doubt for all his con- 
temporaries, this was certainly the same place as that described by 
Homer,’ since he tells ir. the Aeneid how the Trojans sail past her shores 
in the moonlight and hear the groans and cries of animals who are her 
victims. 

The form of the promontory is roughly elliptical, and its situation is 
at the southern extremity of the Pontine Marshes. It is an isolated, 
gleaming mass of limestone, rising steeply from the low-lying plains 
and washed by the sea around more than half its circuit. From a dis- 
tance it looks like an island, as Homer describes it. Along its broadest 
extent it rises in a long, sharp ridge, crested with higher peaks, the 
loftiest of which—that on the west—reaches an altitude of some 1,500 
feet. The promontory is a conspicuous landmark for miles around, and 
is especially impressive when seen from the headland at Terracina 
(Suppl. Pl. CXCV). 

No one who visits Monte Circeo can fail to experience something of 
its enchantment. The great mass of limestone gleaming and rising into 
sharp peaks silhouetted against clear skies; the shore-line where the 
sapphire waves of the Mediterranean break into white foam around its 
foot; the shore itself, strewn in one place with brilliant white pebbles 
which dazzle the eyes; the thick tangle of fragrant wild plants and 
shrubs—all weave spells to charm the senses. The profusion of growth 
was well known even to the Greeks, for the botanist Theophrastos 
writes of the lofty headland thickly grown with bushes, oak, laurel, and 
myrtle;° this still characterizes all the slopes, especially on the landward 
side, where thick woods of cork oaks, ilexes, stone-pines, and many 
another small bush and plant flourish in profusion. 

The promontory was inhabited during the earliest ages of man, for 
there was good shelter in the maly grottoes along the shore or farther 


' Notizie degli Scavi, N.S., 1896, 195. 

2 Aen. vii. 799. 

3 This account is based on T. Ashby, Mélanges de l’école frangaise de Rome 
(1905), 149 f., and G. Lugli, Forma Italiae (Rome, 1926), Regio I. 

4 Aen. vii. 10-20. 5 Od. x. 135 ff. ® Hist. Plant. v. 83. 
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up on the breast of the ridge. Remains have been found of palaeolithic 
man as well as of habitation in later prehistoric ages;' and all this seems 
to add to the mysterious character of the place. Although the name was 
connected in antiquity with that of the enchantress Circe, the root of it 
is to be connected with that of the Latin circus, ‘a ring’, with reference 
to the conformation of the headland. Historical records refer to an 
early Latin colony founded on the promontory in 393 B.c., and called 
“Cerceii’.2- There was in all probability an earlier pre-Roman settlement 
of Volscian or even Greek stock which the colony superseded. For the 
period of the late Republic Strabo’s picture’ is of a small village; but 
at the same time the coast was being much frequented as a summer 
retreat, as the remains of many republican villas prove beyond doubt. 
The modern village of San Felice Circeo, situated on the eastern side 
of the headland, on the lower flank and about half a mile inland from 
the shore, occupies exactly the site of the Latin colony. Lines of rough 
polygonal walls can still be seen in places beneath modern houses, and 
are judged by archaeologists to be of fourth-century construction. High 
up on the breast of the ridge, approached by a rough path which in 
places is cut in the rock and stepped, are very splendid walls, also poly- 
gonal, which enclose the ancient arx, 300 feet above the sea. On the 
summit of the highest peak of the ridge, at the western end, there exists 
a paved area which marks a sacred enclosure. This leads to the supposi- 
tion that an open sanctuary (or possibly a temple site) existed in this 
high place. Here may have been the temple of Circe mentioned by 
several classical writers, including Strabo. Indeed, an inscription of 
imperial times records the restoration of an altar to Circe.4 At any rate 
it is clear that a deity was worshipped on this lofty peak. 

The southern slopes of the Volscian hills, now known as the Monti 
Lepini, come down to the sea in a final bastion of mighty rock, a head- 
land that towers high above the sandy shore. On the northern side, 
protected by these sheltering heights, was the sea-port of Tarracina.® 
It was here that the Via Appia reached the coast, but we cannot now 
look at the scene exactly as it was in Virgil’s time, or in the days of 
Horace when he travelled on this same road, because a lower mass of 
rock® in those days blocked further passage along the shore, and the 

' Bollettino di paletnologia italiana, N.s. iii (1938), 202. 

2 Less correctly ‘Circeii’; cf. Diod. Sic. xiv. 102. 4. 

3 Strabo v. 3. 6. * C.LL. x. 6422 and p. 635. 

5 The following account of Tarracina is largely based on G. Lugli, Forma 
Italiae (Rome, 1926), Regio I. 1: Anxur—Tarracina. 


6 This was cut through in the time of Trajan; the new piece of road was © 
named the Via Appia Nova. 
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Via Appia turned inland from Tarracina to climb the high land which 
dominated the port and to make an inland circuit down to the Lake of 
Fondi, and Formia beyond. Tarracina must always have been regarded 
as guarding the entrance to Campania, and as mistress of the Pontine 
Marshes which lay to the north-west and extended to her very gates. 

In primitive times the mountain folk known as the Volsci were in 
control of the range of hills which reaches the sea at Terracina, and here 
is to be recognized their most southerly outlet to the sea, safely guarded 
by the then uncut barrier of rock which is now called ‘Pesce Montano’, 
and at the same time their most southerly outpost. On the dominating 
height above was situated the old Volscian stronghold of Anxur, and 
here are still to be seen, in the grandeur of some of the noblest architec- 
ture in Latium, the remains of the cult site of Jupiter Anxurus rebuilt in 
Sullan times, which has an honoured place in the ‘Gathering of the 
Clans’ (Suppl. Pl. CXCVI (a, 5)). Virgil’s description of the temple is 
as vivid as could be that of anyone who ever saw how it lords the whole 
scene—‘the fields over which Jupiter Anxurus holds sway’ ;! and it is to 
be compared with Horace’s description: ‘We reached Anxur set on 
cliffs gleaming far and wide.’* Virgil’s word praesidet, perhaps used 
topographically in the sense of ‘standing in front’ as well as with the 
deeper meaning of ‘presiding in a tutelary manner’, might suggest that 
he had at some time actually seen this superb setting on the summit of 
the rocky headland at the sea’s edge. If he ever sailed between Rome 
and Campania, he could not have failed to gaze and gaze again on its 
majestic appearance. 

A group of monuments occupies the summit of the headland. The 
whole is to be compared with contemporary architecture at Nemi, 
Praeneste, and Tibur. The site appears to be one of many important 
cult centres rebuilt by Sulla after his conquests and thus raised to the 
status of a fashionable, much-frequented place. Amongst the architectu- 
ral remains, which include an enclosure wall and a military camp, the 
most remarkable monument is the colonnaded platform of the temple 
of Jupiter Anxurus, which remains practically in its original form; it 
consists of a double file of supporting walls, making eleven vaulted 
rooms which are open to the seaward side and communicate by narrow 
arched doors. Along the south-eastern side is a grotto incorporated in 
the structure. There can be no doubt, to judge from its position, that 
it was an integral part of the sanctuary; perhaps it is a natural cave, 
representing the sanctuary in one of its most primitive forms. All the 
corridor is covered by a well-built vault which has stood the test of 

* Aen. vii. 799 f. ® Sat. i. 5. a5 f. 
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more than two thousand years and is still almost perfect. From every 
point of view it is conspicuous, but how much more striking must have 
been the temple itself when it stood on this magnificent plinth, built of 
white Circeian alabaster, as fragments go to prove! On the seaward side 
of the temple is a square basement with a facing of incertum which en- 
closes a piece of natural rock. This appears to contain an underground 
cave or hollow and is connected with the temple by means of a stairway. 
There can be no doubt that these sacred buildings are to be recognized 
as the site of a local cult, which had to do with an oracular cave. There 
is nothing to forbid a supposition that the origin of the cult is to be 
assigned to the pre-Roman settlers, the primitive Volscians.' Another 
cult site nearby also caught Virgil’s interest—that of the grove of Fero- 
nia. This was situated at the side of the Appian Way, three miles away 
from Tarracina, at a spot where there was a spring of excellent water. 
It is mentioned in Horace’s satire where he relates how he and his 
friends stopped to wash and refresh themselves at Feronia’s spring.” 
The spring is still there today at Punta di Leano, with its crystal-clear 
water flowing over bright green cresses (Suppl. Pl. CXCVI (c)). There 
is now nothing to be seen of Feronia’s grove; but that seems to matter 
little, since it has been immortalized by Horace, and praised by Virgil 
in the greatest of all Roman epics. 

From the height of Anxur we may gaze out over the sapphire Medi- 
terranean to the Ponzian islands, veiled in light mist, or down at the 
modern Terracina, spread below alongside the curve of the Roman 
harbour, which can be clearly discerned, though silted up long ago. 
If we turn our eyes southward to the Lake of Fondi and to the coastline 
beyond, we may look upon a truly Virgilian scene. One promontory 
after another can be descried: first Caieta, then Mons Massicus and 
Misenum, and the islands that lie off the Gulf of Naples, among them 
Tiberius’ beloved Capreae (now Capri). To the north of Terracina one’s 
gaze lingers on the Pontine Marshes, seeming like a charted green 
campagna cut by the straight, unerring line of the Via Appia. Behind, 
filling the distant view, are the Volscian ranges, and, in front, the glowing 
sea.3 


' This temple has a place among the great headland temples of the Mediterra- 
nean; cf. E. C. Semple, Geography of the Mediterranean Region (New York, 
1931), 613 f. 

2 Sat. i. 5. a5 f. 

3 This article represents one section of a project of research assisted by the 
Central Research Fund of the University of London, to which the writer ex- 
presses her indebtedness. 
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THE ORACLE OF DODONA: A 
POSTSCRIPT 


By E. WATSON WILLIAMS 


ESSAGES were divined by soaking oak leaves in the holy 

spring. Oak leaves have veins rich in tannins, and I find that by 
soaking such leaves in dilute iron sulphate solutions hieroglyphics are 
produced on the dry leaves which could easily pass for distorted Greek 
characters. On one occasion I succeeded in obtaining characters that 
perhaps could have been read kau poye; and it is interesting to note that 
Gallaeus! records a message reading Kai “Pan 

Nierenstein here propounds an explanation of the special feature of 
the oracle of Dodona, the close association of the oak and the sacred 
spring; and cites Gruber for the presence of iron in the water of Dodona. 
He is discussing ‘Pliny’s test’ for iron, in which Pliny employed papyrus 
soaked in a rain-water extract of oak galls:* in the presence of iron this 
‘test-papyrus’ turns black.5 The test was used a century before the time 
of Pliny (A.D. 60) by the physician Dioskorides Phakas® (c. 36 B.c.), 
nephew of Ptolemy XIII and therefore cousin to Cleopatra, for the 
detection of iron in blood, urine, etc. This explanation of ‘the counsel of 
Zeus out of the high leaves of the oak’, ‘the words of the oak in the shrine 
of Zeus at Dodona’, is quite at variance with the theory that the god 
declared himself by the rustling of the leaves. But the Dodonaean re- 
plies were manifestly not Adéyia, but ypnovoi—‘oracula uersibus pro- 
lata ab iis qui sunt diuinitus acti’. 

? S. Gallaeus, Sibyllina Oracula (Amsterdam, 1689), iii. 408. Most annoyingly 
‘note 95’, which refers to this oracle, is missing. But see ibid. i. 3, n. 2:‘Suidas 
hanc inter Adyia et xpnouovs constituit differentiam, nempe Adyia dicit esse 
syllogen eorum quae a diis sunt dicta, yxpjoyoi uero oracula quae uersibus sunt 
prolata ab iis qui sunt diuinitus acti’; cf. Schol. Thuc. ii. 8. 

? M. Nierenstein, The Natural Organic Tannins (London, 1934), 291. 

3 Gruber, Die Quellen Griechenlands chymisch, physisch und medizinisch 
Untersucht (Weisskirchen, 1756). 

4 Pliny, H.N. xxxiv. 2. 5 Isis, xvi (1931), 439- 

® Not Dioskorides Pedanios, contemporary with Nero and Pliny and author 
of the famous Materia Medica. 


THE DYING STORM 
A Study in the Imagery of Horace 
By M. BLAIKLOCK 


PHRASE of Mr. Middleton Murry in his chapter on the imagery 

of Shakespeare! suggests some interesting possibilities of literary 
speculation. Noting the odd association of dogs and sweetmeats in four 
widely separated tragedies Murry remarks: ‘What is to be noted is that 
the image, having its roots in some vital experience, grows steadily more 
complex. . . .” He goes on to suggest that the origin of a notion so 
obsessive lay in some unpleasant memory of Sir Thomas Lucy’s hall. 

In the first two books of Horace’s odes there is a similarly recurrent 
imagery of storm. It is often a storm at sea, or on some sea-washed . 
coast, which provides the metaphor, and the picture often includes the 
storm’s subsidence into calm. Can some ‘vital experience’, such as the 
one imagined thus for Shakespeare, be located in Horace’s somewhat 
mundane story, some vivid impression which supplied a machinery for 
emotions ‘recollected in tranquillity’? 

Again and again the sea, abnormally agitated, provides part or the 
whole of the picture when Horace uses the imagery of storm. The sea 
is seldom gentle in his poetry, but always a thing of fear and treachery, 
greedy, ship-shattering, angry, where those who venture are fearful, 
trembling, over-bold. Seas, winds, rivers, all provide predominantly 
violent metaphors, but the seas most of all, and the Adriatic in particular. 
Horace appears to mention nine seas or oceans in the Odes—five of them 
only once, the Bosphorus three times, the Tuscan Sea twice, and the 
Adriatic eight times. 

Have we here the key of his imagery? Such metaphor, it is true, is 
obvious enough, and part of the common stock of poetry. Sappho, the 
islander, likens the mood of her storm-tossed spirit to the sea running 
high under the moon at Lesbos, but Horace was a land-lubber, whose 
sea-adventuring was confined to the Italian south-western coast, the 
Adriatic and the Bosphorus. There is one passage which reads a trifle 
ruefully 

. +. ego quid sit ater 
Hadriae noui sinus et quid albus 
peccet Iapyx. 
! J. Middleton Murry, Shakespeare (London, 1954 ed.), 290-1 (italics mine). 
2 Odes iii. 27. 18-20. 
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A channel-crossing can be a horror of abiding memory for the squeam- 
ish, and Horace had crossed the straits of Hadria, which hollow Cala- 
bria’s bays,' in a lumbering galley—the sort of night and day, no doubt, 
which left a regiment of Caesar’s recruits indifferent to the outcome of 
the Civil War. Mark the vividness of such lines as i. 12. 29. Anyone 
who has watched from shipboard the steep Italian coast in windy 
weather will appreciate the felicity of the language—the slow lift of the 
swell drowning the cliff-side, its backward falling, and the clean white 
waterfalls streaming after to mingle with the next rhythmic upheaval of 
the green—defluit saxis agitatus umor. 

Horace, not over-robust, a little man with no love for bilge-water, 
and thoroughly frightened of the unruly element, had endured the 
agonies of day and night at sea in barge-like vessels built to fill with a 
ballasting of wheat, and with no manner of comfort for passengers. 
What such heaving shells could do to the morale of those aboard is 
shown by Caesar’s story,? and by Saint Luke’s incomparable account? 
of the wreck of the Alexandrian grain-ship. Horace had probably ex- 
perienced the horror of the sudden Mediterranean squall, the rapid, 
vicious change from calm to storm which comes in narrow seas where 
high land and jutting promontories twist the currents, and valleys funnel 
down the wind. Where? The Stanza of the Three Escapes immediately 
suggests itself :4 

uestris amicum fontibus et choris 
non me Philippis uersa acies retro, 
deuota non exstinxit arbor 
nec Sicula Palinurus unda. 


A suspicion lingers that the flight at Philippi was timely enough to 
allow a little conscious dramatization based on Alkaios, and if the 
suspicion is not unjust, the peril off Palinurum may be as poetically 
based. The Bosphorus, which Horace crossed in 43 or 42 B.C.,° is no 
hazardous sea, and the eight references to the Adriatic, therefore, may 
be left to add such weight as statistics may to the suggestion that it was 
the crossing to Greece which filled Horace with such genuine dislike 
of the sea. 

But he also knew the sudden calm, as though the gods had pitied 
and relented; the ineffable relief of the sinking surge, when some 


© Odes i. 33. 16. 

? B.C. iii. 28. 4, tirones . . . salo nauseaque confecti . . . se Otacilio dediderunt. 

3 Acts xxvii; cf. 33, otuepov 
4 Odes iii. 4. 25-28. 

5 He was with Brutus at Klazomenai (Sat. i. 7). 
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headland barred the wind; or, better still, the solid torpor of the blessed 
land beneath the feet. Impressions seared so deep were recalled ever 
after, when life, in the mimesis of circumstance, staged again the drama 
of storm, its ordeal, peril, and passing. 

And life did. Youth had been a wearing battle. After his canny 
father had set his feet firmly on the path to social betterment, Horace 
had ruined his whole career, or had it ruined for him, by his involve- 
ment with the tyrannicides. Back in Rome he was forced to live the 
precarious and starveling life we can dimly picture from biographical 
hints in his own writings and in Martial and Juvenal. Caught in the 
political storm, he was tossed damaged and wounded ashore—and then, 
like Virgil, miraculously rescued. Both poets found fulfilment in the 
Augustan peace. 

Hence a basic reason for a common habit of thought. The imagery 
of the storm and the quietness which follows tempestuous weather 
emerged from Sabine ponderings on Epicurus’ theme, and from the 
memory of three unhappy years, when the gales in which the old régime 
passed away blew Horace’s little world apart. Once established as an 
habitual mode of thinking, the dying storm may have provided imagery 
for a consciousness more intimate still. There is some suggestion that 
Horace reached old Kephalos’ bourne of peace! earlier than most men. 
It cannot be without significance that Horace welcomed the day of 
subsiding passion, and seldom spoke of love save with violent metaphor. 
It burns and consumes (torret, flagrat); its victim is consumed (urit, 
ardet, calet).2, Did Horace feel that a storm had passed when the visitant 
lost its tyranny? 

Did he, as a result of early struggles, age before due time? Pre- 
maturely white hair? may mean nothing, but there are other suggestions 
of a strong awareness of passing years. There is 


.. . fuge suspicari 
cuius octauum trepidauit aetas 
claudere lustrum.* 


1 Plato, Rep. 328-9. 

2 Note the violence of the language throughout i. 13 and in i. 25. 
13-16. 

3 Cf. Ep. i. 20. 24, corporis exigui, praecanum ...; Odes ii. 11. 15, canos 
odorati capillos . . .; iii. 14. 25, lenit albescens animos capillus. (Odes ii. 11 
cannot be precisely dated, but is likely to have been written before Horace was 
forty years of age; iii. 14 can be dated at 24 B.c.) Note also ii. 20. 10-11, album 
mutor in alitem | superne, where the image of the swan seems to be suggested 
by the whitening hair. 

4 Odes ii. 4. 22-24. 
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Forty years are not commonly conscious of such decrepitude. There is 
also 
... fugit retro 
leuis iuuentas et decor, arida 
pellente lasciuos amores 
canitie facilemque somnum ;! 

and, of course, ii. 14, Eheu fugaces. . . . True, like all of us, Horace had 
his whiffs of melancholy, but he did die at the age of 57, and inevitably 
reminds of Shakespeare, who died at 52, and whose seventy-third son- 
net, with its complaint of ‘yellow leaves, or none, or few’, is usually 
taken seriously. It is possible that the struggles of early manhood in 
great, hard cities left a mark on both poets, left them indeed a little 
weary, and over-conscious of mortality.? 

However this may be, and the point cannot be unduly pressed, the 
Soracte ode (i. g) will repay biographical examination. It is a typical 
example of the image functioning efficiently, and, in C. Day Lewis’s 
phrase, ‘lighting the way for the theme, and helping to reveal it step 
by step .. ., and the theme as it grows controlling more and more the 
development of the image’. It should be said by way of preface that 
L. P. Wilkinson’s criticism* of Campbell’s judgement on this ode seems 
justified. Campbell writes :5 “That the ode which begins with a picture 
of snow-capped Soracte should end with an account of outdoor sports 
that must be, at the best, highly inappropriate to such a season, is so 
characteristic of Horace’s practice, that we must regard it as intentional ; 
and in point of fact the third stanza itself implies a transition from winter 
to spring; the advice thereafter becomes general.’ Wilkinson rightly 
replies that the ode is not ‘intentionally formless’, and points to the 
nature symbolism® which ties the ode together. But he might have 
gone farther in developing this idea. 

The poem may be analysed as follows. Stanza 1. The clear-cut peak 
of Soracte, rising white against the blue Italian sky, suggests to Horace 
his own white hairs, and the chill inertia of age. The verbs (sustineant, 
laborantes, constiterint) underline the conscious effort of toiling nature.” 
Stanzas 2 to 4. Bring out the wine. There are still pleasures left. There 
is ‘an unhoped serene that men call age’, when the tempest of the flesh 

Odes ii. 11. 5-8. 

2 See, for example, Satires i. 2, and some of the Epodes. 

3 The Poetic Image (London, 1947), 88. 

* Horace and His Lyric Poetry (Cambridge, 1945), 129 ff. 

5 Horace, a New Interpretation (London, 1924), 224. 

§ A ‘symbol’ is an image less fully developed, and influencing more subtly 
than metaphor and direct imagery the unfolding of the theme. 

7 Wilkinson compares consociare amant (ii. 3. 10) for such ‘nature symbolism’. 
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has died away. There is a touch of death about it all, no doubt (cupressi), 
but we stand restful like the trees when last night’s wind has passed at 
the gods’ calming. Stanza 5. Tomorrow can care for itself. The trees 
now standing in green calm will turn autumn-sere, but, ‘donec uirenti 
canities abest’, let Thaliarchus gather what harvest life has to afford. 
Stanzas 6 and 7. These lines are the ending which puzzled Campbell. 
Let us dismiss immediately any notion of incongruity. But why this 
mosaic picture, picked out in an elaborate pattern of vivid words with 
such intricacy that even a Roman reader must have been compelled to 


savour it deliberately? 
-..-hunc et campus et areae 


lenesque sub noctem susurri 
composita repetantur hora, 
nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
gratus puellae risus ab angulo 
pignusque dereptum lacertis 
aut digito male pertinaci. 

Horace surely lingered over the writing of the last four lines, and he 
lingered lovingly, entangled in this theme. If such an ending is ‘charac- 
teristic of Horace’, it is characteristic in a way Campbell does not 
indicate. Beginning as white atop as Soracte, as serene as a Tibur land- 
scape, still after last night’s tempest, Horace has become involved in 
memories, and ends whimsically regretful and laughing at himself, as 
he does in another ode written ten years later, which he deliberately 
used to introduce his ‘last poems’, or Odes iv, and as he does, indeed, 
in iii. 26. That evening on the Esquiline...! Ah me! Deprome merum, 
Thaliarche. . . . 

For a second application of the image we return to i. 2. This poem 
is a somewhat uneven production, with the fine picture of wild winter 
weather in Rome marred by the Juvenalian satiric touch of stanzas 2 
and 3, and the Caesarian flattery of the conclusion. In stanzas 1 and 4, 
however, there reappears quite clearly the still moment, that hour of 
relief after tempest, which made the atmosphere of the Soracte ode. 
Abruptly at line 21 the theme moves to recent history, with ruente of 
line 25 to pick up and sustain the image; and as Phoebus shines forth 
when the storm is stilled, so let Apollo come like the splendid morning 
—but in the person of Caesar’s avenger. 

Curiously enough i. 12 echoes the thought-sequence. A eulogy of 
beneficent gods leads to the Roman ‘saviours of society’. Hercules and 
Leda’s sons form the transition from gods to heroes in stanza 7, and the 
catalogue is broken (lines 27-32) by a rapid and vivid pen-picture of the 
dying storm which can be best explained as a piece of symbolism. It is 
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Pindaric enough, certainly, this sudden colourful digression, but imita- 
tion will not explain its presence in this careful poem. But assume that 
the imagery of i. 2 is in the poet’s mind, and the reason for these fine 
lines is obvious: 
. quorum simul alba nautis 
stella refulsit, 
defluit saxis agitatus umor, 
concidunt uenti fugiuntque nubes, 
et minax, quod sic uoluere, ponto 
unda recumbit. 
It seems clear that the dying storm had become a symbol in Horace’s 
thinking, and that it here intrudes, not only to relieve the monotony of 
the hymn of praise, but to mark the gods and heroes of the pageant as 
the bringers of peace. And as the constellation of Castor and Pollux 
closes the roll of the more than men with its gift of peace, so the Julian 
star, resuming the image, closes the list of the mighty counterparts and 
imitators : 
. +. mucat inter omnis 
Iulium sidus uelut inter ignis 
luna minores. 
A theme more subtle than that of the heroic catalogue thus binds the 
poem together. To say that Horace thus constructed the piece with the 
conscious art of a De Hérédia is not, of course, correct. But those who 
are interested in watching the poet’s ‘mind at work’ can see how Castor 
and Pollux suggested the stilling of tempest, how their constellation 
became in the writer’s mind the symbol of that peace, and led to the 
happy echo of lines 45-47 with Julius’ star shining high above the 
quietening seas of Roman life. 

It is probably no more than coincidence that ii. g recalls the central 
image of i. 9. “The rains fall not for ever, Valgius, nor the gusty blasts 
for ever vex the sea... .’ Let Valgius therefore realize, like the Persian 
king, that ‘even this shall pass away’. Rather let us sing of Caesar’s 
triumphs. It may be fanciful to see a link between the last stanza and 
the first. Did the certain end that comes to Nature’s uproar inevitably 
suggest the Pax Augusti? It did in i. 2. 

The image, at any rate, is still haunting the poet in the next piece. 
The storm of stanzas 1 and 3 dies didactically in 4 and 5; for life, 
Licinius, is a chancy business. Good navigation brings the ship to 
harbour, and enables the shrewd helmsman to steer clear of coast and 
deep-sea squall; and as for what is left, remember what happened to 
Flaccus—the gods relent, the tumult dies, and if we hold fast, we ride 
out the storm. 
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PYRRHA 


Lines written on learning of the publication of a book of translations 
of Horace, Odes i. 5, selected from a grand total of no less than 
451 assorted versions 


Dear Pyrrha, in Horace’s verses enshrined, 
What poet are you now deceiving, 

As he woos you to yield to translation, his mind 
Full of phrases? For whom are you weaving, 

Deceptively simple, your golden-haired wiles? 
How often will he be bewailing 

His shattered belief that your fair golden smiles 
Betoken the plainest of sailing; 

How oft will he stare at your hurricane seas 
Who thinks you are his for the wooing, 

Inexperienced novice to trust in your breeze— 
Your glitter the poet’s undoing. 


To the muse of translators, I publicly state, 
To the goddess of whom I did ask it, 
For my lucky escape I do now dedicate 
My pen and my waste-paper basket. 
H. M. STEWART 
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FINAL - IN LEWIS AND SHORT 


By 0. A. W. DILKE 


geoph and Short’s Latin Dictionary, published in 1879 and often 
reprinted, is still invaluable for university and upper-school work. 
Users of it may have noticed that the final syllable of certain words 
ending in -e is wrongly marked long; but most are probably unaware of 
the extent of this error. The following list gives all words which the 
present writer has discovered with this incorrect é (bis after an adverb 
indicates an entry under the adverb and under the adjective connected 
with it). 


denique perfacile (bis) quaque 
difficile (bis) perubique quousque 
exinde plerumque (adverb, s.v. repente (bis) 
fidele ‘plerusque’) segne (bis) 
fortasse proinde siccine, sicine 
forte quacumque sicunde 
futtile (adverb) qualitercumque (or-cunque) superne (bis)? 
hucine' quandocumque (or temere* 
impune -cunque)* tempore (s.v. ‘tempus’) 
mage quandoque (adverb) tete 
magnopere quantopere ubiquaque 
memore quantulumcunque (s.v. ubique5 
neutique ‘quantuluscumque’) 


To this list may be added abunde, on which the Thesaurus remarks, ‘é 
an e non liquet et dissentiunt grammatici’; the second syllable of 
beneplaceo and its derivatives; and the ‘vox nihili’ quandone.® 

More difficult to trace—since many of the 2,268 words ending 
in -e listed by O. Gradenwitz, Laterculi vocum latinarum (Leipzig, 1904), 
would have to be examined—are the words in -e of which the quantity 
of the last syllable is not marked by Lewis and Short. This is a legacy 
from Freund’s dictionary, on which Lewis and Short’s is based, and 


? And first syllable long, as hiic, illiic, etc., though Lewis and Short do not 
mark them. 

2 This and the following word would perhaps be better marked with 6 
instead of 6. 

3 The adjective supernus is later than this adverb. 

+ In origin instrumental ablative of an obsolete noun temus. 

5 And the second syllable can be short, Cat. lxiii. 46. 

6 But quaque exists (apart from qua + -que) only in the phrase usque quaque, 
since ‘Manil. 5, 313’ refers really to v. 318, where quaque is a discarded conjecture. 
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affects words ending in other letters also. Many adverbs come into this 
category, such as acerbe, cummaxime, diurne (bis), diuturne (bis), and fide 
(s.v. ‘fidus’). Any noun borrowed from the Greek and having its 
genitive in -es, e.g. erithace, will have its nominative in -e. The early 
Latin eccere has a long final syllable; cf. A. Palmer on Plaut. Amph. 554; 
W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language (Oxford, 1894), 618. 

It should also be noted that tectd, given as the adverb of tectus (s.v. 
‘tego’), is a misprint for tecté. 
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THE CENTRE FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
CICERONIAN STUDIES 


By T. A. DOREY 


HE Centro di Studi Ciceroniani was founded at Rome in January 
1956 by the late Professor Gino Funaioli. It works in close co- 
operation with the Istituto di Studi Romani and shares the same 
buildings at No. 2 Piazza Cavalieri di Malta. Under its Statutes the 
Centre is to consist of not more than forty Ordinary Members, an un- 
limited number of Honorary Members, to be chosen from those who 
have distinguished themselves in the field of classical studies, and an 
unlimited number of benemeriti Members, chosen from those who have 
made some noteworthy contribution towards the promotion of the work 
of the Centre. The President of the Centre is Doctor Giulio Andreotti, 
Minister of Defence in the Italian Government, and the General 
Secretary is Professor Guerino Pacitti, President of the Licei Classici 
Statali. 
The objects and activities of the Ciceronian Centre, of which, un- 


fortunately, too little is known in Britain, were summarized by Professor 
Pacitti as follows: 


1. The publication of authoritative critical editions of all the works of 
Cicero. 

2. The publication of an Italian translation of all Cicero’s works, with 
text and translation on opposite pages. 

3. The publication every six months of the periodical Ciceroniana, 
the first number of which has already appeared. 

4. The publication from time to time of papers contributing to the 
better understanding of Ciceronian studies. 


In 1959, to mark the bimillenary of Cicero’s death, the Centre 
organized the holding of the First International Congress for the Promo- 
tion of Ciceronian Studies. This Congress, which took place in Rome 
from 2 to 7 April, was attended by nearly 250 delegates from most of 
the countries of Europe, including three from Great Britain. More than 
sixty papers were read, the subjects dealt with ranging over the whole 
field of Cicero’s life and works. One of the most important contributions 
was a thorough and complete defence of Cicero against the charges of 
Jerome Carcopino, made by the great Dutch scholar, patriot, and 
Anglophile, Professor P. J. Enk. Other speakers discussed Cicero’s 
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monotheism, his occasional use of the ‘Asiatic’ style of oratory, his 
rhetorical technique and political purpose in the Pro Caelio, his use of 
the word adulescens as a synonym for iuvenis, his ‘three exiles’, his 
attitude towards plays and actors, and the use he made of earlier writers; 
there were also a number of papers dealing with problems of stem- 
matology and textual criticism. There were, in fact, few aspects of 
Cicero’s contribution to literature and civilization that were not discussed. 
In most cases he came in for praise, but he was severely criticized by 
Professor Knut Kleve for his misrepresentation of Epicurus and 
Epicurean philosophy. 

Apart from the more serious business of the Congress (the proceedings 
of which will be published in full in about three months), there were two 
most successful excursions. The first was to the Grotto of Tiberius at 
Sperlonga, where numerous excellent examples of Rhodian sculpture of 
the second century B.c. are still being uncovered and restored, and to the 
Mausoleum of Cicero at Caieta. The second was to the birthplace of 
Cicero at Arpino, where there has been recently erected a bronze statue 
that depicts the orator in the act of delivering the First Speech against 
Catiline. 

Cicero himself was a man with a strong sense of history. On one 
occasion he was deterred from taking an easier and less dangerous course 
in politics by the thought of what people would say of him in 600 years’ 
time. He would indeed have been gratified to know that, 2,000 years 
after his death, men came together from all over Europe to do him 
honour. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In the Greek version of Housman’s Fragment of a Greek Tragedy (p. 17 of 
this volume, line 6) for ovSéo read of tion. 


ROCK ’N’ ROLL 


VesPER adest, feles—procul, 0, procul este, quadrati— 
uirgine cum rapida membra uoluta uibra! 
ANONYMOUS 
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GREEK LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


HIS has become quite a popular subject for the G.C.E. It is doubt- 

less a useful ‘extra subject’ in the sixth form, especially for those 
hoping to read English or modern languages at the university. One 
examiner, however, has during a few years collected a number of obser- 
vations from examination scripts which reveal a certain amount of mis- 
understanding of the intentions of some of the great Greek writers. 


Homer, Odyssey: 
Odysseus was warmly welcomed by Nausicaa with open arms. 


He advanced on her like a mountain lion who sallies forth defying wind 
and rain. So she took Odysseus back to her home and the following 
day he met her father. 


Alcinous did not have a very large palace staff, and so his daughter used 
to go to the river to wash the clothing. 

Hermes gave Odysseus an anecdote for the banquet of Circe. 

If it had not been for Hermes, Odysseus would have been turned into 
a pig, and the Odyssey would have had a different ending. 

Circe was an enchanting hostess. 

After he had given Odysseus this information, Teiresias went back to 
live among the dead. 

One of Pseidon’s sons was the Cyclops, Polyanthus. 

Odysseus watched the Phaeacians practising for their fate. 

The Phaeacians said it was obvious Odysseus was hopeless at sports; and 
Odysseus resented such deflamation of his character. 

Scylla’s behaviour was monstrous; she lived and thrived on men. 

It appears that Scylla works in collaboration with another sea-monster, 
called Charybdis. 


The situation on Odysseus’s arrival home was very complex. Besides 
being Penelope’s suitors, Eurymachus and Antinous spent their time 


mauling the maidservants around. They also had designs upon Tele- 
machus, 


Thighs, being the means of motion and reproduction in men, are offered 
to the gods as symbols. 
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AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon : 


The purpose of the Chofus was to break the play up. This they did by 
dancing and singing on the stage at regular intervals. 


The Chorus sing an ode to Dyonisos, the god of relief. This relieves the 
tension slightly. 


Clytemnestra and Agamemnon have a quick and snappy conversation 
known as a stychomithia. 


While Agamemnon was absent at Troy, Clytemnestra had, together with 
Aigisthus, been unfaithful to her husband. 

Cassandra was a little beggar-maid, brought from Troy by Agamemnon. 

A play like the Agamemnon can be very disappointing if one sees it, for 
it consists mainly of a group of people all talking at once. 


The Agamemnon would be very suitable for broadcasting because it con- 
tains nothing but conversation. 


God, according to the Greeks, was the route of all evil. 


SOPHOCLES, Antigone: 

For the Greeks, burial rites were vital. 

Creon had a brother whose name was Oedipus and who had gone through 
a terrible tragedy recently. 

Teiresias, a well-known sight-seer,... . 

Teiresias was in the augury watching the birds. 

Teiresias was well-known in Thebes and everyone came to him for news. 

Creon had a son called Hymen who wanted to marry Antigone. 


Evuripipes, Trojan Women: 

Cassandra had been given the gift of virginity by the gods and was by 
now slightly mad. 

When Helen has to go back to Greece, I don’t think she really minds in 
the least but is just resigned to the fact that her life of gaiety must 
cease and that she must go back and be queen in her own country. 

Helen was a bit romantic, and crafty in a way, in the scene with her 
husband Menelaus. 

Hecuba is very morbid and does not try to forget about it and do some- 
thing practical. Michael in Michael by William Wordsworth acts 
completely differently. 

Andromache is a homely woman and so has been faithful to Hector 
during the war. 

Andromache’s conversation is usually very pathic. 
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Pato, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo: 

Socrates had a fair trial, but I cannot say the same for the esiiiin. 

Socrates began his speech by saying that he was no great oracle. 

In spite of all he had said, the common people still believed that Socrates 
was a philosopher. 

In spite of these events, Socrates remained reasonable, which must 
naturally have been a matter of great difficulty for him. 

When Socrates was in prison, he was allowed to have visitors, including 
his wife Xenophon. 

And while Socrates was in prison, one of his disciples came unto him 
and said.... 

Socrates said that Athens was a welfare state. 

Socrates had lived a good life, for he had married late and had three 
children. 

Life, said Socrates, without question was not worth living. 

Life without an examination, said Socrates, was not worth living. 

Socrates’ idea of a good life was one wine 4 a man tried his hardest to 
separate body and soul. 


Prutarcu, Life of Themistocles: 
Themistocles took part in no games, but spent his time studying philo- 
sophy, politics and economics. 
Aspasia kept a house for young courtezans and was respected by the best 
people in Athens. Nevertheless she had many sly digs from the poets. 
T. J. B.S. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(*denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; **that it is suitable 
for advanced students only; tsignifies a book for the non-Greek reader; ®indicates 
that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


Literature 


The publication of Papyrus Bodmer IV" is a great literary event. The editor of the 
play (Menander’s AvoxoAos) and the printing-house of ‘La Tribune de Genéve’ have 
earned the gratitude of us all. The volume contains the text (the typography of which 
is particularly commendable), apparatus criticus, indices nominum et verborum, 
a brief introduction in English and German, translations in French, German, and 
English (literal and somewhat pedestrian). Also included is the facsimile (slightly 
reduced in size) of the manuscript. Arthur Stanley Pease has now published the 
second volume of his magnum opus, Ciceronis De Natura Deorum;? the first appeared in 
1955. Here we have the text of Books II and III together with Fragmenta, with a full 
apparatus and index. The annotation is abundant and for the most part references are 
quoted in extenso—a most helpful arrangement which allows the reader to draw his 
own conclusions ‘without needless editorial verbiage’. It was a happy inspiration 
which prompted Charles Tennyson to publish *Ad Pyrrham,} a collection of 144 
versions of Horace’s famous Ode, in 25 languages ranging from English to Hebrew, 
from Hungarian to Maltese, not to mention Turkish, Russian, and Welsh! During the 
last years of his life Sir Ronald Storrs accumulated no less than 451 such versions, of 
which 181 were in English, though not necessarily the work of English scholars. Nor 
were they confined to this century; the earliest, in fact, is the “Tell me, Pyrrha, what 
fine youth . . .’ of William Browne, who wrote in the sixteenth century, and Dr. Barton 
Holyday (“What spritely Younker amongst Beds of Roses . . .’) was his contemporary. 
Standards vary from the elegance of Milton to one version awarded ‘first prize for 
vulgarity’ (could it be Wyndham Lewis’s ‘Baby, what guy is necking you right now in 
some alcove? Say, babe, who is that stiff? . ..’?). Hardly less entertaining than the 
versions is the lively introduction, an essay on the perils and pleasures of translation. 
Another posthumous work is Roman Literary Portraits. The original (in Swedish) 
was to have been revised by Professor Einar Léfstedt himself, but he did not live to 
complete the task. His friends saw the essays, the result of some forty years of 
university lecturing, through the press, and they have now been translated into 
English—most fortunately, for Léfstedt was not only a fine scholar, but had the ability 
to express himself simply and clearly; the reader is again and again impressed by the 
fertility of his imagination, by the obvious interpretation never hitherto put into words. 
Generally the essays concentrate on the first centuries B.c. and A.D., but the first (The 
Cultural Legacy of Antiquity) is catholic and the last (Marcus Aurelius and His Age) 
has links with early Christianity. ** The Latin Josephus‘ contains the text of Books 
I-V of the Antiquities and Blatt hopes to edit the text of VI-XX in a second volume. 


! Edited by Victor Martin. Bibliothtque Bodmer, Cologny-Genéve, Switzerland, 
1959. Pp. 115, plus 21 loose pages of the facsimile and 59 pages of the translation (in 
a separate booklet). No price stated. 

? Harvard U.P., 1958; London: Oxford U.P. Pp. 543-1257. 140s. net. 

3 Translations of an Ode of Horace, assembled by Ronald Storrs. Pp. xi+203, with 
one plate. Oxford U.P., 1959. 25s. net. 

* Translated from the Swedish by P. M. Fraser. Oxford U.P., 1959. Pp. 204, with 
a portrait of Einar Léfstedt. 215. net. 

5 Volume I: Introduction and Text. By Franz Blatt. Aarsskrift for Aarhus Univer- 
sitet, Humanistik Serie 44. Einar Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1958. Pp. 360, with 12 
plates. English edition, 31.50 Danish kroner. 
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All known manuscripts are described and classified in the long introduction (pp. 1- 
116). The last edition was published by Johannes Frobenius at Basel in 1524. As 
the Latin version, the work of Cassiodorus and his disciples, became the ‘chosen history 
book of the Middle Ages’ (Pierre de Blois mentions Josephus in the same breath as 
Tacitus, Livy, and Suetonius) the present edition will be welcomed in classical circles: 
apart from any intrinsic merit as a history, it throws considerable light on medieval 
philology. F, J. E. Raby has edited The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse' 
(the previous editing was carried out by Stephen Gaselee). New material (up to about 
the year 1350) is now included and the book is extensively revised and enlarged. Like © 
Medieval and Modern Greek Poetry it is equipped with notes. 


Loeb Classical Library 


Plutarch’s *Moralia VII,” translated by Phillip de Lacy and Benedict Einarson, con- 
tains inter alia what is probably his most admired philosophical treatise, Tepi t&v urd 
TOU Beiou Bpadéws Tipwpoupéveov (The Divine Vengeance). As is customary in the Loeb 
Series, each opus is preceded by an introduction and footnotes are plentiful. The 
second volume of Aelian: On Animals (Books VI-X]) is translated by A. F. Scholfield 
—incidentally, this is the first English translation. Aelian is not read much nowadays, 
but his work is full of interesting and curious information. Fragments of authors no 
longer extant are preserved by him—and therein lies his chief value today, but in 
medieval times the Tlepi gaowv S16THTOS was regarded as an authority of almost Aris- 
totelian stature on matters of natural history. The fourteenth volume of Livy* 
(the last) is notable mainly for the Summaries (Periochae) of the lost books, mostly 
found in papyri, and for the fragmenta, but Schlesinger has also included Fultz Obse- 
quentis Ab anno urbis conditae DV prodigiorum liber—an antiquarian’s paradise—and 
a General Index of all the Livy volumes (prepared by Russell M. Geer). 

The high standard of scholarship and translation which we have come to expect from 
Loeb books is worthily maintained by these three volumes. 


Translations 


Few men can have been so active in translating the Greek poets as Richmond Latti- 
more. His versions have not been uniformly felicitous, but The Odes of Pindar’ must 
be one on which he can look back with genuine satisfaction: the spirit of the original is 
recaptured quantum fieri potuit. There are brief notes, a glossary, a short introduction; 
it is a great pity that the otherwise commendable University of Chicago Press could not 
devise a book-cover less hideous. The format of *®Hesiod® is much more attrac- 
tive. In fact, both in appearance and in substance it is a prepossessing book. Latti- 
more’s blank verse has rarely been more effective and the rather unusual rhythm of the 
lines seems peculiarly suited to the “Epya xai fywépat. Richard Wilt has embellished the 
text by some charming line-drawings and L. himself has supplied genealogical tables 
and a glossary. Many scholars have interpreted Theocritus—Edmonds, Gow, 
Higham, Lucas, Trevelyan, to mention only a few—but another verse translation will 
be welcomed: TopgUpa Trap& Troppupav Siaxprtéa. Hill’s experiments in metre turn 
out well and he has an ear for the mot juste.’ E. V. Rieu’s prose version of * The 
Voyage of Argo® reads easily and smoothly, although he admits that Apollonius gave 


? Oxford U.P., 1959. Pp. xix+51r2. 28s. net. 

? William Heinemann, 1959. Pp. xvi+618. 15s. net. 

3 William Heinemann, 1959. Pp. 413. 155. net. 

* Translated by A. F. Schlesinger. William Heinemann, 1959. Pp. x+557, with 
two maps. 1655. net. 

5 University of Chicago; Cambridge U.P., 1959. Pp. xii+170. ros. 6d. net. 

® University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1959. Pp. 241. 32s. net. (Published in 
England by The Mayflower Publishing Co. Ltd., London.) 

7 The Idylls of Theocritus in English Verse. By W. Douglas P. Hill. The Shakespeare 
Head Press, Windsor, 1959. Pp. 120. 12s. 6d. net. 

8 Penguin Classics, 1959. Pp. 207. 3s. 6d. net. 
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him more trouble than Homer. Clearly A. was not the ‘impeccable’ poet Longinus would 
have us believe: &trtwtos 6 AtroAAavios tv toils Apyovavtais trointts. New 
ground was broken by Hadas in translating Heliodorus.* Underdowne’s version appeared 
as long ago as 1587 and Rowland Smith’s effort was unworthy (1855). Hadas himself 
‘resolutely resisted temptation to take liberties with the Greek—especially by way of 
compression—for the sake of the English’. Nevertheless, despite concessions to 
Heliodorus’ ‘Asianism’—what Hadas calls his ‘elaborate formalism’—the English 
seems natural and unstrained, matching the straightforward simplicity of the Greek. 
With the publication by the University of Chicago Press of *Euripides IV? and *Euri- 
pides V3 the series of Greek tragedies is completed (in nine volumes). The standard 
of translation throughout the series has been almost invariably good; certainly the 
conception and fulfilment of the work merit all praise. In these two volumes blank 
verse is the rule, except for some narrative passages where prose was more effective 
(Agamemnon’s recital of woe, e.g. Iphigenia in Aulis, 50-114). Each play is preceded 
by a short introduction—in the case of the Bacchae this is not unnaturally somewhat 
lengthened—and the stage directions are sufficient for most purposes. The Pud- 
docks* has been described as a tour de force and a jeu d’esprit; no doubt it delighted the 
critical audience at the 1958 Edinburgh International Festival— 


thy yap paAAov 


However, one instinctively distrusts a work which is festooned with admiring testi- 
monials both on dust-cover and in the main body of the text. A version should stand 
or fall on its merits—besides, képov Eye1 kal péA1. Of course, Douglas Young’s Scots is 
vigorous stuff (Scots is a masculine tongue) and inevitably it exercises a fatal fascination 
on the Sassenach, but the same effect could have been achieved in Welsh or Irish or any 
broad county dialect of our own language. All would be funny, all would in their 
own way do some justice to the topical allusions and the bawdy jokes; none would 
capture the lyric quality of Aristophanes (in that respect an Englishman and an 
Australian were probably most successful). Mr. Young is to be congratulated on his 
modern Frogs, but let us keep a sense of proportion; without the vocabulary (or glos- 
sary’ he has thoughtfully provided, the bulk of The Puddocks would be unintelligible. 
In fact, the translator has produced a good version in a foreign language—but not so 
good as that of Benjamin Bickley Rogers in plain English. 
History 

The first volume of ®.Samothrace’ is a document of no little significance. The purpose 
of the series is ‘to record the results of the excavations undertaken by the Archaeological 
Research Fund Expedition of New York University, under the direction of Professor 
Lehmann’. The present book contains the ancient literary sources, quoted in full with 


English translation, and helpful notes; it deals with the geography of the island, its place 
in legend and history, and the religious associations of the sanctuary. The indexes and 


? An Ethiopian Romance. Translated by Moses Hadas. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor; Mayflower Publishing Co. Ltd., London, 1959. Pp. 277. 40s. net. 

2 Rhesus (translated by Richmond Lattimore); The Suppliant Women (Frank William 
Jones); Orestes (William Arrowsmith); Iphigenia in Aulis (Charles R. Walker). Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press; Cambridge U.P., 1959. Pp. 307. 30s. net. 

3 Electra (Emily Townsend Vermeule); The Phoenician Women (Elizabeth Wyckoff); 
The Bacchae (William Arrowsmith). University of Chicago Press; Cambridge U.P., 
1959. Pp. 228. 30s. net. 

* Translation of Aristophanes’ Frogs. Second edition with glossary and additional 
notes. Published by Douglas Young, Makarsbield, Tayport, Fife, Scotland. Pp. 
xii+78. 12s. net. 

5’ The Ancient Literary Sources. Edited and translated by Naphtali Lewis. Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1959. Pp. xv+148, with one plate, and reproduction of 
a map of Samothrace from Piacenza’s L’Egeo redivivo. 50s. net. 
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references are efficient and there is an interesting appendix on L’Egeo redivivo, an 
archaeological treatise published at Modena in 1688 by one Francesco Piacenza which 
quotes ‘Nicostratus’ as an authority on the island. To demonstrate the legitimacy of 
this unknown and to assign to him an accepted floruit would be a triumph. Meanwhile 
the editor has every reason to be proud of a fine publication. Toynbee’s ®Hellen- 
ism’ is too ill-defined. Like all his books it scintillates, is well stocked with -isms, and it 
is readable; but the Hellenism he writes about is not Hellenic in the normal sense of 
the word. He tends to denigrate and belittle. For instance, it is extraordinary that the 
Funeral Speech is mentioned only incidentally to give time and place to Pericles’ 
notorious advice to women. Pericles, ‘the radical politician’, is clearly no favourite of 
Toynbee, but more surprising is the almost total neglect of Thucydides son of Oloros. 
It is too readily assumed, moreover, that the fifth- and fourth-century Athenian wor- 
shipped nothing but Man (or anthropomorphic deities)—hence the rather contemp- 
tuous reference to the Eleusinian Mysteries. Toynbee must be fairer. Sir 
Leonard Woolley’s *® History Unearthed? is a diverting popular introduction to modern 
archaeological techniques, illustrated profusely (but the publisher’s claim that the 
photographs are ‘superb’ is extravagant; some are quite second-rate). The author 
surveys eighteen sites from all parts of the world; rather surprisingly, neither Pompeii 
nor Herculaneum appears among them. *From the Gracchi to Nero* is obviously 
desirable in the schools; some compendious volume embracing this period has long 
been required. Scullard is successful in his attempt to be concise and at the same 
time to give valuable hints and incitements to further research in his notes (pp. 381- 
434). The Meridian Library has done excellent service in reprinting Dill’s fine 
studies of the Roman Empire.*»* Despite the fact that the original prefaces were 
written over fifty years ago, they are still indispensable to the sociologist. *B8 The 
Great Invasion® tells the story of Roman aggression and conquest up to the campaigns 
of Agricola in Scotland (Mons Graupius), with an entertaining excursus on the Roman 
Army. There are no dull pages. Cottrell knows how to arrest attention—he was a 
B.B.C. War Correspondent and invasions are no novelty to him—and he insists on the 
best illustrations. It is a popular work and a good one. 
Science 

Three books likely to have far-reaching consequences have been published recently 
in America. ¢*®A History of Science. Hellenistic Science and Culture in the Last Three 
Centuries B.C.” is the devoted work of George Sarton, who died just after completing 
what he had planned should be the second of eight or nine volumes, ‘to present the 
growth of science and scientific activity from its earliest beginnings to the present’. 
Few men could have done so well; few have the breadth of Sarton’s interests or the 
ability to evoke in simple language the achievements of a bygone age, literary and 
artistic and scientific (in the broadest meaning of the word). ‘It occurred to me very 
early’, he writes, ‘that one could not live reasonably without science nor gracefully 
without arts and letters. All that I have done, this book included, has been done in 


' The History of a Civilization. By Arnold J. Toynbee. London: Oxford U.P., 
1959. Pp. xiv+255, with maps. 7s. 6d. net. 

2 A Survey of Eighteen Archaeological Sites throughout the World. By Sir Leonard 
Woolley. London: Ernest Benn Ltd., 1958. Pp. 183, with numerous plates. 30s. net. 

3 A History of Rome from 133 B.c. to A.D. 68. By H. H. Scullard. Methuen, 1959. 
Pp. xii+450. 255. net. 

+ Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. By Samuel Dill. Meridian Books, 
Inc., New York, 1958. Pp. xxii+639. $2.25. 

5 Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. By Samuel Dill. Meridian 
Books, Inc., New York, 1958. Pp. xxviiit+459. $1.95. 

® How the Romans conquered Britain. By Leonard Cottrell. London: Evans 
Brothers Ltd., 1958. Pp. 219, with 48 illustrations. 21s. net. 

7 Harvard U.P.; London: Oxford U.P., 1959. Pp. xxvi+554, with 112 figures. 
63s. net. 
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order to satisfy those two passions, without which my iife would have become meaning- 
less in my own eyes. I hope to communicate them to the reader and make him feel as I 
do that Euclid, Herophilos, and Archimedes were es heroic and as necessary to our 
happiness as Theocritos and Virgil.’ To indulge both the humanist and the man of 
science must of course be a difficult task: ‘It is much easier to say in a few words what 
the Muses and the Parcae are, to justify the phrase Berenice’s Hair, or to describe 
a palimpsest or a pentathlon, than to explain the solution of spherical triangles, the 
asymptotes or the evolutes of a conic, or the theory of epicycles.’ Considering the 
enormous (indeed, horrendous) mass of material with which he had to struggle, Sarton 
overcame his obstacles remarkably well and it can be truly said that his work is delight- 
ful and inspiring, enriched by numerous illustrations (chosen with care and fore- 
thought). It was typical of him that he should insist on including many principes of 
the great classics: ‘I would be grateful to the reader if he would examine them with 
attention and sympathy (almost every title-page contains some curious information not 
given in my own text).’ He has set an example which may well inspire others to syn- 
thesize literae humaniores and the sciences. +®A Source Book in Greek Science’ is 
a scholarly and catholic selection, fully annotated and frequently illustrated, from 
Greek and Roman authors over a period of roughly one thousand years. There are 
disadvantages in ‘offering passages abstracted from their context’ and the difficulty of 
drawing an arbitrary line between scientific and philosophical or speculative material 
had to be faced; Greek magic, superstition, and religion, the pseudo-science of astrology, 
and theories now known to be ridiculous or even false—all these made the choice of 
material hard. Again, the Greeks made vast strides in mathematics and astronomy— 
how far should the editors go in presenting this to the general reader? On the whole, 
one would say that the representative excerpts are thoroughly invigorating and should 
lead their audience on to enthusiastic research; like good teachers they should and do 
inspire. Cohen and Drabkin have divided their sources under nine main headings: 
mathematics (pp. 1-89); astronomy (90-142); mathematical geography (143-81); 
physics (182-351); chemistry and chemical technology (352-73) ; geology and meteoro- 
logy (374-93); biology (394-466); medicine (467-529); physiological psychology 
(530-58). A most helpful bibliography and a list of books published since 1948 con- 
clude the work. Surely the popular fallacy that natural science began with Bacon, 
Galileo, Descartes, and Copernicus should by now be disposed of for ever. The 
third book, ®Greek and Latin in Scientific Terminology,’ is not merely an exercise in 
lexicography ; it has another serious purpose, to assist the scientists in the heavy burden 
of finding correct and suitable names and technical terms (especially in the fields of 
biology and medicine). Hence the sections on pronunciation, synonymy (baldness, 
atrichia, alopecia, calvities, for example), hybrids, eponyms, and the codes and rules 
of scientific nomenclature (the latter is most enlightening). The book is, in fact, a 
thorough examination of the whole problem and, by the way, provides an excellent 
argument for the claims of Greek to be an international ianguage. 


The Arts 


Greifen am Thron,’ the work of the veteran Georg Karo, is a valuable addition to the 
already vast literature on Cretan Kultur and a fine tribute to the labours of Evans and 
his fellow archaeologists. Karo’s text is generously and beautifully illustrated by over 
seventy plates, some of which will be new to English readers. I have never seen better 
photographs of the Palace of Minos; the reproductions of Cretan Plastik, too, in metal, 
ivory, and pottery are admirably clear. The book is completed by notes, ground-plans 


? By Morris R. Cohen and I. E. Drabkin. Harvard U.P.; London: Oxford U.P., 
1959. Pp. xxi+581. 6os. net. 
2 By Oscar E. Nybakken. Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa, 1958. Pp. xi+ 321. 


$5.95. 
3 Eri . By Georg Karo. Bruno Grimm, Baden-Baden, Germany, 1959. 
Pp. 131, with 74 plates. DM. 34.80. 
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of Phaistos and Knossos, time-charts, and an appendix. B® Greek Art' and Attic 
Red-figured Vases* are written by Gisela Richter. The former is a comprehensive 
survey which will undoubtedly prove to be of inestimable worth to classical student 
and general reader alike. Miss Richter has preferred not to treat the subject as a con- 
secutive whole, ‘continually inter-relating its various branches’; instead, she deals 
with the arts separately. Thus Architecture (with Building Materials and Methods) 
and Larger Works of Sculpture (with Sources of Information, Uses, Subjects, Materials, 
and Techniques) each have their own section (in some 150 pages). There follow 
sections on statuettes, small reliefs in various materials, decorative metalwork, terra- 
cotta statuettes and small reliefs, engraved gerns, coins, jewellery, paintings and mosaics, 
pottery and vase-painting, furniture, textiles, glass and glaze, ornament (motifs and 
compositions—the swastika, palmettes, volutes, lotus flowers, and so on), epigraphy. 
‘The author has added a useful bibliography, a tentative chronology of Greek sculptural 
works (from c. 850 to c. 100 B.C.) with references to other books and catalogues, and a 
glossary. The illustrations, to the number of over 500, are worthy of the Phaidon Press 
—summa laus. The revised edition of Attic Red-figured Vases (it was first 
published in 1946) incorporates new discoveries, particularly in the section dealing 
with the black glaze. The survey, covering the period c. 530-c. 320 B.C., is well annotated 
and illustrated by 125 figures, 33 of them drawn from originals or redrawn from other 
publications by Lindsley F. Hall. The long introduction on technique ensures that 
the book is self-explanatory. Enrico Paribeni’s monograph’ contains nearly 500 
illustrations, with a full description of each relic and all necessary references. Although 
Paribeni restricts the limits of his work (the colossal statue from the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, funerary statues, and some Roman or Hellenistic portrait busts, for example, 
have been reserved for other publications) this is still a magnum opus. Another 
production of ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider no less praiseworthy: Divagazioni intorno ad 
una coppa paesistica del Museo di Alessandria* is a first-class dissertation on Alexan- 
drian caelatura with fine plates and adequate notes. Die Kunst der Rémer' is 
profusely and magnificently illustrated (in the text). Plastik, Architecture, Painting, and 
Mosaic are discussed fully, from Etruscan beginnings down to the age of Constantine— 
a most impressive summary. Finally, Friihchristliche Kunst.° The clarity and 
distinction of the plates here are beyond praise. This is the finest work yet produced on 
the subject; every aspect of artistic endeavour is illustrated (there are reproductions, for 
example, of woven material, of early manuscripts, even of coins). The scholarly introduc- 
tion and notes of Wolfgang Volbach and the photographic skill of Max Hirmer (already 
well known to English readers of Greek Sculpture) have combined to create a masterpiece. 


General 

The second volume of André Bonnard’s ¢®Greek Civilization’ has now appeared, 
with sub-title From the Antigone to Socrates. It is a refreshing experience to read 

* A Handbook. By G. M. A. Richter. The Phaidon Press, London, 1959. Pp. 
ix+421. 37s. 6d. net. 

2? A Survey. By Gisela M. A. Richter. Yale U.P.; London: Oxford U.P., 1958. 
Pp. xxvii+209, with 125 figures. 40s. net. 

3 Catalogo delle Sculture di Cirene. Statue e rilievi di carattere religioso. Monografie 
di archeologia libica—V. By Enrico Paribeni. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1959. 
Pp. x+ 168, with 483 figures. L. 18,000. 

* Documenti e ricerche d’arte alessandrina—III-IV. By A. Adriani. ‘L’Erma’ di 
Bretschneider, Rome, 1959. Pp. vii+85, with 159 figures and 12 line-drawings. 
L. 10,000, 

5 By W. Liibke and E. Pernice, revised by Berta Sarne. Paul Neff Verlag, Vienna, 
1958. Pp. 456, with 420 illustrations, and 8 coloured plates. DM. 28.50. 

® Die Kunst der Spatantike in West- und Ostrom. By Wolfgang Fritz Volbach and 
Max Hirmer. Hirmer Verlag, Munich, 1958. Pp. 96, with 258 plates, of which many 
are in colour. DM. 65. (It is understood that an English edition is being published 
by Thames & Hudson.) 

7 George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1959. Pp. 248, with 32 plates. 30s. net. 
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Bonnard. Inevitably his interpretation of Greek social conditions will be coloured by 
his own ideology—and at times this can be disconcerting—but he is never prosaic. The 
history of the Greeks is being rewritten and some of the old shibboleths have already 
been discarded; others may soon have to be. There is, for example, an understandable 
move to emphasize the influence of the Greek scientists (hence Bonnard’s panegyric 
of Democritus) and Pericles maybe has shed some of his pristine glory. In Bonnard’s 
case it is hardly surprising that Thucydides should be comparatively ignored; nor that 
the names of Cimon and Nicias are absent from the index; nor that Eleusis is unmen- 
tioned there; but it is peculiar that a whole chapter should be devoted to Pindar, ‘Prince 
of Poets and Poet of Princes’. The book as a whole is thoroughly entertaining (though 
it hardly merits the superlatives heaped on it by some reviewers) and the plates are 
really good. Many non-specialists will be profoundly grateful to A. G. Wood- 
head for The Study of Greek Inscriptions,' a plain compendium giving all the basic 
information anyone could require: signs and symbols used by epigraphists; the Greek 
alphabet in its various manifestations; boustrophedon and stoichedon; classification of 
inscriptions (with examples); dating, restoration, squeezes, and photographs (with 
practical advice); inscriptions in the history of Greek Art; epigraphic publications; 
miscellaneous information (numerals, the ten Cleisthenic tribes and later additions, 
demes, archons, the calendar). There are four plates (three Athenian decrees and a 
photograph of a squeeze [early third century a.D.]). Woodhead has produced something 
really worth while, which might profitably be imitated in other spheres of classical 
study. Peter Arnott’s t*An Introduction to the Greek Theatre* (with a foreword 
by H. D. F. Kitto) was written for the general reader, but it can be recommended to 
all and sundry as a competent and thoughtful treatise, the work of a man who is him- 
self a classical scholar and a practical man of the theatre. Much that is obscure to non- 
specialists will be elucidated (the drama bound by convention as opposed to the drama 
of illusion, for example). He writes convincingly and clearly, with a look over the 
shoulder at Roman Comedy (ih the particular shape of Plautus’ Menaechmi) and with 
an excursion into problems of translation. The final chapter (Ancient and Modern), 
enlivened by a photograph of the Bradfield Theatre during rehearsal of Oedipus 
at Colonus, should be read by everyone, for in these days television and radio 
bring adaptations and revivals of Greek drama into every home: ‘the Greek genius 
reveals itself in the superiority of the originals to their copies’ is Arnott’s conclusion. 
**BGreek Philosophy III: The Hellenistic-Roman Period® is divided into two parts: 
Book V—Post-Aristotelian Dogmatism and the Sceptical Reaction, and Book VI— 
The Theological or Theosophical Schools (which carries the reader on to Plotinus and 
the later Neoplatonists). For the most part the volume consists of excerpts from Greek 
or Roman authors in the original exemplifying different aspects of philosophical 
thought. This could lead to some confusion, but de Vogel’s marginal ‘headings’ and 
his notes (kept to a minimum) are very helpful and indeed make the book easy to 
handle. The Professor has also taken infinite pains over the two indexes, of names and 
concepts. A more useful source-book of this genre would be hard to imagine. In 
his **Grain-mills and Flour in Classical Antiquity* L. A. Moritz has accumulated an 
astonishing mass of evidence. A similar treatise on Weaving Techniques, another 
peripheral subject, so to speak, might be equally fruitful—however, that is by the way. 
The truth is that most of us take these things for granted and assume that no significant 
progress was achieved in such prima facie simple but necessary arts until the Industrial 
Revolution. Moritz attributes the invention of the rotary mill to some indeterminate 
period in the last two centuries before Christ. The arguments for and against this 
occupy the first part of the book (to p. 144); the second is devoted to flour (relying largely 
on the testimony of Plinius Maior). M.’s interesting volume is well supplied with 
figures in the text and some admirable photographs. This must surely be the most 
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authoritative work on the subject. The sixty-third volume of **Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology’ has been dedicated to Werner Jaeger in honour of his seventieth 
birthday. Essays have been contributed by thirty-one distinguished scholars on a wide 
variety of themes. The book also includes a complete list of works published by Pro- 
fessor Jaeger (1911~—59) and summaries of dissertations for the degree of Ph.D. (pp. 508- 
28). ** Acta Classica* (Proceedings of the Classical Association of South Africa) 
is devoted to Roman Life and Letters, and presented honoris causa to Professor T. J. 
Haarhoff, who retired recently from the Chair of Classics in the University of the 
Witwatersrand. Seventeen scholars contribute essays, bearing eloquent testimony to 
his many interests and the wide circle of his friends. The Fournal of Classical 
Studies’ (vol. vii, 1959) comes from Kyéto University, Japan. The articles, printed in 
Japanese, are summarized in English. There is a strong Greek flavour: all eight deal 
with Greek subjects—Linear B, the Poseidon Myth and Susanowo-no Mikoto (his 
Japanese counterpart), Oedipus, the pre-history of Heracles’ &€Ao1, Book XXIV of the 
Iliad, Plato’s Ideal State, Androtion’s Atthis, Lessing’s interpretation of Aristotle’s 
definition of ‘tragedy’. Nigeria and the Classics* comprises papers read at Ibadan 
in December 1957, papers which make it clear that an African renaissance is well under 
way. The sensible, and enthusiastic, remarks of Mr. Harok! Guite on Classical Scholar- 
ship and Classical Teaching are especially encouraging. 


Addenda 


Pietro Romanelli’s ®.Storia delle province romane dell’ Ajrica® is an exhaustive study, 
concentrating mainly on the Imperial Age (the Republican Period is dealt with in 150 
pages). The title of the book is slightly misleading, for Egypt and Cyrenaica are 
excepted; more accurately it might have been called ‘Province dell’ Africa romana’. 
Romanelli has devoted many years to the subject and speaks with authority; he admits, 
nevertheless, that there are still many difficulties, much that remains even now ob- 
scure. Praxagoras of Cos, son of Nicarchus, was regarded in antiquity as ‘the 
most famous representative of the Coan School after Hippocrates’. Fritz Steckerl has 
now collected, edited, and translated not only the fragments of Praxagoras, but also 
what remains of his disciples, Phylotimus, Plistonicus, and the third of the seven 
Xenophons mentioned by Diogenes Laertius.® Steckerl writes: ‘This is not intended 
to be a detailed study of the medical conceptions of Praxagoras. Rather, I want to 
draw a general outline of what one may call his medical system by fitting together 
those fragments which will help toward an understanding of his opinions as a whole.’ 
Roughly a third of the book comprises biographical material and a longish essay on 
P.’s doctrines; the rest is devoted to the testimonia (in Greek or Latin) and their English 
versions. The Leiden publishers may well take a real pride in the latest edition 
of Tibullus;’ the clarity of the text and the generous allotment of space to the full 
apparatus criticus and helpful Latin notes are most praiseworthy. Lenz deals with the 
codices at considerable length (he makes use of Hamburgensis ‘non ignotum, sed ab 
omnibus fere neglectum’) and provides a bibliography, with a list of previous editions 
from the princeps of 1472 to the Berlin publication of R. Helm (1958). Examples 
of Greek humour in the Classical, Hellenistic, Byzantine, and Modern eras have been 


? Harvard U.P.; London: Oxford U.P., 1959. Pp. 528. 60s. net. 

? Volume I (1958). A. A. Balkema, Cape Town, S.A., 1959. Pp. 178, with a por- 
trait of T. J. Haarhoff. No price stated. 

3 Communications to Ch. Matsudaira, Faculty of Letters, Kyéto University. Price 


340 yen. 

+ Edited by John Ferguson. Ibadan U.P., 1958. Pp. ox. 5s. net. 

5 Studi pubblicati dall’ Istituto italiano per la storia antica, fasc. 14. ‘L’Erma’ di 
Bretschneider, Rome, 1959. Pp. x+720, with two maps. L. 9,000. 

© The Fragments of Praxagoras of Cos and his School. By Fritz Steckerl. E. J. Brill, 
Leiden, 1958. Pp. xi+132. 12.50 guilders. 

7 Albit Tibulli aliorumque carminum libri tres. Edited by F. W. Lenz. E. J. Brill, 
Leiden, 1959. Pp. 168. 30 guilders. 
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collected by Gustav Soyter; his anthology' is apportioned more or less equally among 
the four. The Greek appears on the left side, German translation on the right. There 
are some notes and general remarks, but usually the excerpts are left to speak for them- 
selves. A very diverting volume. Mary Macgregor’s books can hardly be called 
school books, although they are eminently suited to school-children. I would suggest 
that they are wholly delightful, with enchanting, if rather fanciful, illustrations and that 
most children up to the Middle School would be pleased to possess them.?» 3 


School Books 


It would be impertinent on my part to assert that this or that book was superior. 
Schoolmasters are notoriously conservative and will have their own individual criteria, 
However, in order to help them in some degree, the following abbreviations have been 
adopted: S signifies that a book is suitable only for mature or sixth form pupils; V that 
full vocabulary is included; N that there are adequate notes; P that photographs 
appear; K that there is a Key. 


Roman Life and Letters. By S. K. Bailey. A Reader for the Sixth Form. Mac- 
millan, 1959. Pp. x+195. 7s. 6d. net. (SVNP) 

Fourney to Hesperia. From Aeneid I-VI. By C. G. Cooper. Macmillan, 1959. Pp. 
xlii+189. 7s. 6d. net. (VNP) 

Trojan Aeneas. Edited by E. C. Kennedy and Bertha Tilly from Aeneid I, II, and 
III. Cambridge, 1959. Pp. xxi+135. 6s. net. (VNP) 

Caesar: De Bello Gallico, III. By E. C. Kennedy. Cambridge, 1959. Pp. 107. 6s. 
net. (VN) 

Caesar: De Bello Gallico, VII. By E. C. Kennedy. Cambridge, 1959. Pp. 224. 
6s. net. (VN) 

Advanced Latin Tests. By Sidney Morris. George Harrap, 1959. Pp. 141. 6s. net. 
(S) 

Essentials of Latin. An Introductory Course using Selections from Latin Literature. 
By John F. C. Richards. New York; Oxford, 1958. Pp. xiii+323. 36s. net 
(SVNPK) 


Just before going to press we received from Thomas Nelson & Sons (Edinburgh) 
a preliminary notice and specimen pages of a new publication, Atlas of the Classical 
World. If one may judge by this preview, the book will surpass anything hitherto 
produced of this kind. The text is the work of scholars; the maps and illustrations are 
magnificent (it is worthy of note that air photography of classical sites can throw new 
light on history). It is hoped that a full review of the volume will appear in March 
1960. (73 maps in six colours; 475 gravure plates; 24 pages of index; 222 pages; 
70s. net.) 


! Griechischer Humor. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin, 1959. Pp. 157. DM. 17.50. 

2 The Story of Greece. By Mary Macgregor. Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, 1959 (new edition). Pp. xiv+328, with numerous illustrations. 215. net. 

3 The Story of Rome. By Mary Macgregor. Thomas Nelson, 1959 (new edition). 
Pp. xiv+374, with numerous illustrations. 215. net. 
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(To be reviewed at a later date.) 


The Romanticism of Catullus. By E. M. Blaiklock. University of Auckland 
Press, New Zealand, 1959. Pp. 37. 45. net. 

An Idiom-Book of New Testament Greek. By C. F. D. Moule. Cambridge 
U.P., 1959. Pp. xii+246. 30s. net. 

Cicero on the Art of Growing Old. A Translation and Subjective Evaluation of 
the Essay entitled Cato the Elder or Old Age. By H. N. Couch. Brown U.P., 
Providence, Rhode Island, and A. H. Stockwell Ltd., Ilfracombe, England, 
1959. Pp. xv+112. $2.00. 

The Motif of Io in Aeschylus’ Suppliants. By Robert Duff Murray, Jr. Prince- 
ton U.P. and Oxford, 1959. Pp. xi-+-104. 16s. net. 

The Sculpture of the Parthenon. By P. E. Corbett. King Penguin Books, 
1959. Pp. 39, with 40 plates. 5s. net. 

Poets in a Landscape. By Gilbert Highet. Pelican Books, 1959. Pp. 270, with 
48 plates. 6s. net. 

A New Latin Syntax. By E. C. Woodcock. Methuen, 1959. Pp. xxiv-+267. 
325. 6d. net. 

The Greek Tragic Poets (second edition). By D. W. Lucas. Cohen & West 
Ltd., 1959. Pp. xiv+274. 245. net. 

Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies. Vol. 2, no. 1 (Jan. 1959). Edited by 
John Bilitz. Cambridge, Mass. Pp. 82, with plates. $2.00. 

Studies in the Roman Law of Sale. Edited by David Daube. Oxford, 1959. 
Pp. xii+196. 25s. net. 

Daily Life in the Time of Homer. By Emile Mireaux. George Allen & Unwin, 
1959. Pp. 264. 25s. net. (Translated from the French by Iris Sells.) 

Roman Political Ideas and Practice (Jerome Lectures, Sixth Series). By F. E. 
Adcock. University of Michigan Press and Mayflower Publishing Co. Ltd., 
London, 1959. Pp. x-+120. 32s. net or $3.75. 

Claudian: The Rape of Proserpine. Translated by Leonard Digges. English 
Reprint Series. Edited by H. H. Huxley. Liverpool U.P., 1959. Pp. 
xiv+82. 7s. 6d. net. 

Petronius: The Satyricon. Translated by W. Arrowsmith. University of 
Michigan Press and Mayflower Publishing Co. Ltd., London, 1959. Pp. 
xxiii+218. 32s. net or $3.95. ’ 

Josephus: The Fewish War. A New Translation by G. A. Williamson. Penguin 
Books, 1959. Pp. 415. 5s. net. 

Classical Education in Britain, 1500-1900. By M. L. Clarke. Cambridge 
U.P., 1959. Pp. viiit+234. 325. 6d. net. 

Schools of Gaul. A Study of Pagan and Christian Education in the Last 
Century of the Western Empire. By T. J. Haarhoff. Witwatersrand U.P., 
Johannesburg, 1958. London distributors: Percy Lund Humphries & Co. 
Ltd., 12 Bedford Sq., W.C.1. Pp. xii+272. 22s. net. 
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Der EinfluB Vergils auf die Carmina Latina Epigraphica. By Dr. R. P. 
Hoogma. North-Holland Publishing Co., Amsterdam, 1959. Pp. xxiii+ 
373. 60 guilders. 

Roman Theater-Temples. By John Arthur Hanson. Princeton U.P. & Oxford, 
1949. Pp. 112, with §5 illustrations. 60s. net. 

The Unity of the Classics. Address delivered to the Classical Association of 
Ceylon in 1956. By R. W. L. Wilding. Saman Press, Maharagama. Pp. 
18. No price stated. 

Patronus und Orator. Eine Geschichte der Begriffe von ihren Anfangen bis 
in die augusteische Zeit. (Commentationes Aenipontanae XIV.) By 
Walter Neuhauser. Universitatsverlag Wagner, Innsbruck, 1958. Pp. 210. 
155s. (Austrian). 

Physics of the Stoics. By S. Sambursky. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. 
Pp. xii+153. 23s. net. 

Le Préambule dans les ceuvres philosophiques de Cicéron. Essai sur la genése et 
l’art du dialogue. By Michel Ruch. Les Belles Lettres, 95 Boulevard Ras- 
pail, Paris Ve. Strasbourg University Press, 1958. Pp. 459. No price stated. 

Greek Culture and the Ego. By Adrian Stokes. Tavistock Publications Ltd., 
1958. Pp. ror. 155. net. 

Horace’s Ninth Epode and its Historical Background. By Erik Wistrand. 
Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia VIII. Goteborg, 1958 (distributed 
by Almqvist & Wiksell, Stockholm). Pp. 65. Sw. kr. 7.00. 

Key to Advanced Level Greek Prose Composition. By A. H. Nash-Williams. 
Macmillan, 1959. Pp. 69. 7s. 6d. net. 

Solone. By Agostino Masaracchia. La Nuova Italia, Florence, 1958. Pp. 394. 
L. 2,600. 

The Sister Arts. The Tradition of Literary Pictorialism and English Poetry 
from Dryden to Gray. By Jean H. Hagstrum. University of California and 
Cambridge U.P., 1959. Pp. xxii+-337, with 32 plates. 56s. 6d. net. 

Cicero, Student and Statesman. By S. J. H. Steven and G. van N. Viljoen (in 
Afrikaans and English). University of South Africa, Pretoria, 1959. Pp. 34. 
No price stated. 

Humanitas. Vols. vi and vii (new series). Faculdade de Letras da Universi- 
dade de Coimbra: Instituto de Estudos Classicos. 1957-8. Pp. 292, plus 
125 pp. of Reviews and Summaries of Articles (the latter in English). 

Athenaeum. Vol. xlvi: new series xxxvi, 1958 (fasc. iv). Atti del 2° Colloquio 
Internazionale di Studi Minoico-Micenei, Pavia, 1-5. IX. 1958. Pp. 295- 
440. L. 1,500. 

Dioniso. Vol. xxi (new series), fasc. i-iv, Jan.—Oct. 1958. Pp. 150, with two 
plates (Oedipus Rex and Medea being performed in the Greek Theatre at 
Syracuse). L. 600 (or L. 2,000 for the four numbers published each year). 

Herméneus. Maandblad voor de Antieke Cultuur. June 1959. Pp. 179-98- 
4.50 florins per annum (published monthly). 

Aberdeen University Review. Vol. xxxviii, 1 (Spring 1959). Pp. 112 (contain- 
ing an article on ‘Caesar, Pompey, and the Civil War of 49 B.c.’ by David 
W. Reece). 7s. 6d. net. 
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' We have also received from Mr. H. A. B. White a most attractive colour 
filmstrip, “The World of Greece and Rome on Postage Stamps’ (Part 1), with 
full printed notes. Mr. White has other filmstrips, a tape-recording of Latin 
passages, and a set of colour-slides. Many of his excellent photographs have 
already been published in Greece and Rome. We are most grateful to him. 

Anyone interested in these filmstrips should make inquiries at the Visual 
Information Service Ltd., 12 Bridge St., Hungerford, Berks., or write direct — 
to Mr. White at Kingston High School, Hull. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CXCIII-CXCVI 


We are indebted to Dr. Bertha Tilly for the photographs and also for the 
following notes. We are most grateful to her. 


VIRGIL’S PERIPLUS OF LATIUM 


PI. cxcit (a) The Rio Torto (Numicus), about three miles from the sea. After rising 
under the Alban hills this river flows across the whole width of that part of Latium 
which is now called the ‘Roman Campagna’, and reaches the sea on the Laurentian 
shore. The ancient name, Numicus, is connected with numen, as Virgil’s words, 
sacrum Numici litus, clearly suggest. Somewhere along the banks there was a 
temple to the deified Aeneas (Iuppiter Indiges). The bed of the river is sunk into 
the soft, volcanic rock of Latium, as the deep banks in the background of the 
photograph serve to show. The bridge is modern. 

(5) Ardea: view from the north-west, about three miles from the sea, showing the 
plateau of rock, a natural defensive position, on which the primitive settlement was 
situated. This place, inhabited continuously from the time of the Early Iron Age 
in Italy (c. 750 B.c.), was the tribal centre of the Rutuli, and appears in the Aeneid 
as the home of Turnus. Now it is only a squalid little village, but it still keeps the 
ancient name and is in much the same condition as when Virgil knew it. 

(c) Astura: view along the shore to the south-east, showing in the background the 
mouth of the river Astura (sometimes, as in the Aeneid, Satura). A low, flat beach, 
covered with pale golden sand and fringed, as is shown here in the background, 
with maritime forest, is characteristic of the coast of Latium. Cicero mentions the 
woods near the shore in his letters to Atticus from his villa at Astura. 


Pl. cxctv (a) Pontine Marshes: view from Monte Circeo (Virgil’s Circaeum iugum) 
north-eastwards towards Terracina (ancient Tarracina). This wide plain wasmarshy 
and unhealthy in Virgil’s time, as was also the nearby district to the north-west, 
crossed by the river Astura: he calls this atra palus. The white farmsteads and 
drainage canals belong to the modern reclamation scheme carried out under the 
Fascist government in the thirties. In the distance are the Volscian hills, which 
reach the sea at Terracina. 

(b) Astura: partly submerged villa on the shore, facing the small island of Astura. 
All the remains now to be seen belong to Imperial times, as is proved by the charac- 
ter of the masonry. It is known, however, from a series of letters to Atticus that 
Cicero had a villa in this locality. It is allowable, judging from his descriptions of 
the island and the views, to conjecture (but without any certainty) that these 
remains cover the place where Cicero’s own villa was built. He came here to 
recover from the shock of Tullia’s death, and later for refuge from his political 
enemies. This place may have been the scene of his assassination. 


Pl. cxcv (a) Terracina (ancient Tarracina): view of Monte Circeo from Anxur. This 
promontory is an isolated mass of limestone, rising steeply from the surrounding 
plain and washed by the sea on the southern flank. From a distance it appears like 
an island. Both Homer and Virgil connect it with the enchantress Circe. 

(6) Monte Circeo: the shore. This view gives an impression of the gleaming white 
limestone of which the ridge is composed, and of the wild growth of low bushes and 
plants which covers it. A rough path runs along this side, parallel with the shore. 

(c) Monte Circeo: the summit. On the very top of this, the highest peak, is an ancient 
paved area dating from Roman times. It is all that remains of a sanctuary dedicated 
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to a goddess probably to be identified with Circe. The height is some 1,500 feet, 
and the climb a stiff one over loose limestone rocks and screes. 


Pl. cxcvi (a) Terracina: view of headland from the shore showing the Pesco Rochiano, 
and above, on the summit, the colonnade of the temple of Iuppiter Anxurus. This 
is a conspicuous landmark, as was the temple which once stood upon it; hence 
Virgil’s phrase, quis Iuppiter Anxurus aruis praesidet. The extremity of the headland, 
as Virgil knew it, ran out into the sea and was an impassable barrier. When the 
rock was cut away in Imperial times the Via Appia was extended along the shore. 

(6) Terracina: colonnade of the temple of Iuppiter Anxurus. This building, one of 
the most magnificent of the Sullan age, is only the platform of the temple. It 
consists of a double file of supporting walls, making eleven vaulted rooms com- 
municating with one another by narrow arched doors. A natural grotto is incor- 
porated in the structure. The masonry, characteristic of the age, and known as 
opus incertum, consists of a rubble core faced with small pieces of flat stone, all very 
finely worked, and bonded with hewn stone. 

(c) Punta di Leano: Feronia’s spring beside the Via Appia. The grove of Feronia was 
situated on the side of the road about three miles away from Terracina. The sanc- 
tuary mentioned by Virgil, uiridi gaudens Feronia luco, was at the foot of the hill 
now called Punta di Leano. The water still flows fresh and clear on the very edge 
of the road to the left of the lower white building, from beneath the penthouse 
which is in deep shadow. 
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GREECE & ROME 
Published in March and October in each year 


GREECE & ROME is published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, on behalf of the Classical 
Association. It is under the editorial control of a board of management consisting of representa- 
tives of the Classical Association, the Head Masters’ and Head Mistresses’ Associations, and the 
Assistant Masters’ and Assistant Mistresses’ Associations. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. Price for single numbers, 12s. net ($2 in U.S.A.). Annual subscription 
§ (for two numbers), 20s. net post free ($3). Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers or any 
bookseller. Members of the Classical Association may include the subscription to Greece & 
Rome in their annual subscription payable to the Association. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE JOURNAL and correspondence on its subject-matter should be addressed 
to Mr. G. T. W. Hooker, The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. Books for review 
should be sent to Mr. E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, Berks. 


BACK NUMBERS of the First Series available up to No. 48 can be obtained at a special reduced price 
of 2s. per number, from Mr. E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, Berks. Back num- 
bers after No. 48 can be obtained from the publishers through any bookseller. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES, together with the Notes, are reprinted separately, and most sets are still 
available. They may be obtained from Mr. E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, Berks., 
at the cost of 1s. each, post free. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and correspondence relating thereto should be addressed to the publishers: 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
AMEN HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON E.C.4 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE OBJECTS OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION are to promote the development and maintain the 
well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon public opinion the claim of 
such studies to an eminent place in the national scheme of education ; (6) to improve the practice 
of classical teaching ; (c) to encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; (d) to 
create opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical i : 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION is open to men and women alike. The annual subscription is 5s. 
(life composition, £5. 5s.). Members receive a copy of the annual Proceedings of the Association. 
They may also obtain the Classical Review and Classical Quarterly at reduced prices (Review 
30s., Quarterly 25s.; combined subscription £2. 13s.), though the reduction cannot be guaranteed 
unless the subscription is paid before 31 January in each year. Greece & Rome may be obtained 
for an annual subscription of 20s. Copies of the final issue of The Year’s Work in Classical Studies 
(covering the years 1945-7), and of the volume for 1939-45, can still be obtained for 6s. each 
from Professor L. J. D. Richardson, 1 Howell’s Crescent, Llandaff, Cardiff, who can also 
supply many of the pre-war back numbers at 2s. 6d. per volume, post free. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Edna M. Hooker 

The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. Inquiries should be sent to either of the Hon. 
Secretaries of the Association (Professor L. J. D. Richardson, 1 Howell’s Crescent, Llandaff, Cardiff, 
and Mr. T. W. Melluish, Bec School, London, S.W. 17) orto the Hon. Secretary of any one of the 
District Branches—viz. Aberystwyth, Bedfordshire, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, East 
Anglia, Hull, Kent, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Northamptonshire North 
Staffordshire, Northumberland and Durham, North Wales (Bangor), Nottingham, Oxford 

Reading, Sheffield, Shropshire, Southampton, South-Western (Exeter), Sussex, Swansea, 
Tees-side, Worcester and Malvern. 
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